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Th^  Life  of  Alexander  Alexander.  Written  l»y  Himself, 
and  edited  by  John  Howell,  author  of  “  Journal  of  a 
Soldier,”  “  Life  of  John  Nicol,”&c.  2  vols.  post  8vo. 
Pp.  339  and  327.  Edinburgli.  William  Blackwood. 
1830. 

It  is  scarcely  going  too  far  to  term  our  ingenious 
townsman  John  Howell,  the  De  Foe  of  Edinburgh  ;  for, 
though  he  is  scarcely  equal  in  grasp  and  originality  of 
mind  to  that  prince  of  popular  writers,  he  is  far  liis  su¬ 
perior  in  true  delicacy  and  moral  purity,  and  has  been 
the  means  of  giving  us  more  insight  into  the  character  of 
our  populace  than  any  writer  of  the  day.  His  “  Jour¬ 
nal  of  a  Soldier  of  the  Seventy-first,”  affords  an  excellent 
glimpse  into  the  materiel  of  which  our  armies  are  com¬ 
posed  ;  “John  Nicol”  carries  us,  in  like  manner,  among 
our  seamen  ;  and  the  present  volumes,  the  most  full  of 
deep  aud  varied  interest  with  which  he  has  yet  presented 
us,  carry  the  reader  in  company  with  a  luckless  and  high- 
spirited  ranger  over  more  than  half  the  globe.  Nor  must 
the  merits  of  the  publisher  pass  unnoticed.  We  do  not 
know  which  better  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  reading 
public — Mr  Blackwood,  for  the  discernment  and  liberal¬ 
ity  with  which  he  discovered  the  value  of  Alexander’s 
manuscripts,  and  prosecuted  their  redu(!tion  to  a  publish¬ 
able  form — or  INIr  Howell,  for  the  tact  and  intelligence 
with  which  he  has  discharged  the  duty  of  editor. 

The  story  of  Alexander  is  fascinating,  on  account  of 
the  rapid  diversity  of  scene  and  fortune  through  whicli 
the  hero  is  hurled ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  reads  an 
impressive  lesson,  by  the  warning  his  fate  holds  out  to 
such  as  indulge  an  over-susceptible  temperament.  The 
narrative  is  not  the  less  instructive  that  the  hero,  althougli 
any  thing  but  a  practically  wise  man,  is  gifted  with  no 
ordinary  share  of  feeling  and  sagacity  ;  nor  are  his  re-, 
marks  one  Avhit  less  interesting  and  home-coming,  that 
His  cast  of  thought  has  been  sickened  o’er  by  continual 
disappointment,  and  that  he  is,  to  a  very  slight  degree,  a 
misanthrope. 

^  Alexander  is  the  natural  son  of  some  person  in  easy 
circumstances  in  the  west  of  Scotland.  For  the  sake  of 
concealment,  he  was  boarded  in  childhood  in  the  house  of 
®  small  farmer.  Here  and  at  school  he  was  regarded,  on 
^‘^unt  of  the  unfortunate  circumstances  attending  his 
Hirth,  as  a  sort  of  paria, — as  one  step  in  creation  beneath 
those  with  whom  he  was  to  associate, — as  one  with  whom 
|tone  had  a  fellow  feeling,  and  who  might  be  abused  with 
impunity.  The  boy,  Avith  his  spirit  thus  sciared  and 
roken,  was  placed  by  his  father  at  Greenock,  to  obtain 
^me  notion  of  mercantile  business,  and  was  thence  sent, 
^iien  old  enough,  to  the  West  Indies.  His  destination 
of  the  smaller  islands  formerly  belonging  t<»  the 
rench,  where  he  w^as  received  and  treated  with  a  degree 
®  kindness  and  respect  to  which,  in  his  own  land,  he 
been  'Unaccustomed.  His  heart  began  to  beat  more 
cely.  He  met  with  a  young  Avoman  upon  Avhoin  he 
Pbteed  his  affections ;  her  parents  Avere  jiot  averse  to  the 


match  ;  his  character  and  prospects  were  good  ;  and  CA'ery 
thing  augured  a  prosperous  career.  But  unfortunately, 
on  the  occasion  of  an  accidental  (piaiTel  with  his  employer, 
that  gentleman  taunted  him  Avith  his  birth.  The  pain¬ 
ful  feelings  of  his  early  years  rushed  back  upon  him — h»‘ 
felt  as  if  some  degradation  Avere  inherent  in  his  nature, 
which  nothing  could  Avash  out  or  conceal  ;  and,  in  a  stale 
of  excited  feeling,  he  resol A^ed  to  leave  the  island.  In  vain 
did  his  mistress  look  miserable,  and  his  kind  master  re¬ 
lent, — he  Avas  roused  even  to  frenzy,  and  back  to  Scotland 
he  came. 

His  reception  from  his  father  may  easily  be  conceived. 
He  had  Avished  to  conceal  from  the  AA'orld  the  existence 
of  this  child  of  shame ;  and,  AAdien  he  believed  the  object 
attained,  back  came  the  damning  remembrancer  of  his 
frailty.  In  this  frame  of  mind,  the  father  accused  his 
son  of  a  fickle  and  unsteady  disposition.  A  scene  of 
painful  altercation  ensued,  and  Alexander,  in  a  fit  of  des¬ 
peration,  enlisted  in  the  Royal  Artillery. 

While  in  the  army,  the  greater  part  of  bis  time  AA'as 
consumed  in  India.  The  picture  he  gives  of  the  King's 
troops  in  that  country,  though  from  a  spectator  of  a  very 
different  cast,  harmonizes  strictly  Avith  that  given  in  the 
“  Memoirs  of  Serjeant  B.,”  and  has,  therefore,  been  t<M) 
long  before  the  public  to  justify  us  in  ju’esenting  <nir 
readers  Avith  extracts  from  this  portion  of  the  AAwk.  'Mm? 
chief  interest  in  this  part  of  the  luuTative  consists  in  tin? 
insight  it  affords  into  that  feature  of  Alexander’s  chara<!- 
ter  to  Avhich  AA^e  ha\'e  alre.ady  alluded — an  imbdeiit  ac¬ 
quiescence  in  his  fate,  leading  him  frequently  to  <lelay, 
on  the  most  frivolous  pretexts,  a  slight  exertion,  Avbi<*li 
might  have  been  the  means  of  materially  forwarding  bis 
views  in  life.  He  returned  from  India  Avitli  a  sbatteretl 
constitution,  and,  after  serving  some  time  on  garrison- 
duty,  Av.as  alloAved  to  retire  on  a  pension. 

Coming  Imck  once  more  to  Scotland,  he  found  bis  fa¬ 
ther  still  inexorable,  and  conceived  the  idea  (»f  again  try¬ 
ing  his  fortune  in  the  West  Indies.  After  innumerable 
])etty  and  teasing  disappointments  he  sets  sail,  and  with 
much  ado  manages  to  get  first  one,  and  then  another, 
small  employment  in  Demerara.  It  is  fateil,  however, 
that  nothing  shall  prosper  Avith  liim.  I'his  porti(»ii  of 
Alexander’s  history  Ave  recommend  to  the  particular  at¬ 
tention  of  the  public.  Although  tohl  in  the  language  of 
a  disappointed  man,  it  is  unquestionably  the  most  just 
and  impartial  account  of  the  state  of  society  in  our  West 
India  colonies  avc  have  met  Avith  ;  and  Avill  be  found  in¬ 
structive  as  well  by  those  soulless  drivellers  avIio  land 
slavery  in  the  abstract,  as  by  the  Aviseacres  Avho,  in  their  hot 
zeal  for  reform,  pretend  to  legislate  for  millions  separated 
from  them  by  half  the  circumference  of  the  globe,  and  yet 
more  Avidely  separated  by  ditference  of  habits  and  education. 
l)is«ipi>ointed  in  Demerara,  as  ev'ery where  else,  Alexan¬ 
der  joined  the  South  American  ]»atriots.  \\'e  Imve  care¬ 
fully  studied  the  history  of  that  continent  previous  to  the 
Revolution,  and  being  convinced  that  all  the  Avorks  whlidi 
have  been  Avritten  upon  it  since  are,  Avith  one  or  two  ex¬ 
ceptions,  barefaced  lies,  or  s|Miiled  by  the  atfectation  of 
their  authors,  Avho  Avish  to  tell  every  thing,  thmigli 
they  saw  but  little,  avc  are  glad  to  meet  at  last  Avith  one 
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man  whose  narrative,  however  caustic,  carries  the  stamp 
of  truth  on  its  forehead.  Alexander’s  unpretending  state¬ 
ment  of  what  he  saw  is  most  graphic,  and  to  one  ac- 
quiiinted  with  the  previous  state  of  the  Spanish  colonies, 
its  authenticity  will  he  at  once  apparent.  The  broken 
tradesmen  of  England  with  their  morgue  aristocratique — 
the  routed  yet  blithe  followers  of  Napoleon — the  down¬ 
right  New  Englanders — the  honest,  yet  Avithal  soft  and 
heavy  (Jermans — the  fei’vid  Creoles — all  act  exactly  as 
we  were  prepared  to  expect.  That  erewhile  ]»eacefnl 
and  happy  country  is  undergoing  a  violent  and  fantastic 
change — a  sort  of  frenzy  ;  but  the  crisis  of  its  fever,  and 
the  prelude  of  returning  health,  has  seized  it.  To  give  our 
readers  any  adequate  idea  of  Alexander’s  sketches  on  this 
subject,  would  be  to  extract  almost  the  whole  of  his  second 
volume.  We  juck  out,  however,  one  or  two  extracts  al¬ 
most  at  random.  The  following  is  his  account  of  Bo¬ 
livar  ; 

lie  is  a  native  of  Caraccas,  wdiere  he  had  extensive 
property,  at  this  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  His 
height  is  about  live  i’eet  eight,  and  he  is  well-proportioned. 
Though  a  full  Avhite,  his  fac^  was  bronzed  or  w^eather- 
beaten,  but  very  intelligent,  full,  and  round,  with  a  natural 
smile,  that  rendered  it  jdeasing,  without  hurting  that  air 
of*  suj)eriorify  which  lurked  in  a  dark  and  intelligent  eye, 
the  angry  glance  of  which  was  benumbing.  His  eye  enli¬ 
vened  ji  studious  cast  of  countenance,  whether  natural  or 
acquired  I  cannot  say.  He  waltzed  beautifully.  He  W'as 
of  sober  and  abstemious  habits,  and  spoke  gracefully,  and 
w^ell  to  the  point ;  his  proclamations  were  numerous,  and 
w'ell  adapted  to  their  purpose.  He  spoke  little  in  company, 
and  had  a  great  dislike  to  tipplers,  babblers,  idlers,  game¬ 
sters,  and  duellists.  He  allowed  the  English  to  fight  duels, 
but  any'  American  wdio  fought  w'as  shot  for  the  offence. 
He  took  a  great  deal  of  exercise,  <)ften  walking  and  riding. 
He  Avas  very'  fond  of  the  English,  often  talked  about  Eng¬ 
land,  and  j)laced  much  confidence  in  the  British,  holding 
out  liberal  encouragement  to  all  adventurers,  but  giving  at 
the  same  time  a  general  order  that  no  foreigner  was  to  be 
kept  against  his  Avill,  and  that  every  one  w'as  to  have  his 
]>ass])ort  to  return  to  his  country  Avhenever  he  chose.  Out 
of  ]»olicy  and  regard  to  Britain,  he  pardoned  many  villains, 
giving  them  i>assports  and  rations  until  they  embarked,  and 
even  money  to  carry  them  off ;  yet  others  Avho  left  the  coun¬ 
try'  had  to  tight  their  Avay  in  the  best  manner  they  could. 

1  W'as  a  AV'itness  to  an  instance  of  his  clemency  ; — a  I-.ieu- 
tenant-colonel  Wilson,  w'ho  had  been  up  the  country'  with 
Paez,  then  commander-in-chief,  Avas  a  spy  to  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  and  in  communication  Avith  General  Murillo;  he 
entered  into  an  intrigue  to  overthroAV  Bolivar  and  the  Re¬ 
public,  by  sowing  dissension  between  the  rulers.  His  ])lan 
Avas  to  disgrace  Bolivar  ;  and,  by'  working  on  the  foibles  of' 
the  English,  he  soon  got  them  to  declare  for  Paez.  When 
all  AV'as  rij>e,  he  had  the  assurance  to  go  to  l^iez  and  propose 
to  him  to  be  supreme  ruler,  and  supersede  Bolivar  ;  which 
Jbiez,  to  defeat  his  object,  agreed  to,  and  a  proclamation 
Avas  issue<l  to  the  British  and  the  army'  to  acknow'ledge 
I’aez  as  the  supreme  chief  and  captain-general  of  the  ar¬ 
mies  of  the  Republic.  This  they  had  been  ])repared  for; 
Colonel  AN  ilson  had  only'  to  come  down  to  Angustura,  and 
take  up  Avilh  him  all  the  British  to  the  Apure,  under  the 
ju  etence  of  strengthening  the  army ;  all  this  Avas  to  be  kept 
secret  from  Bolivar.  AVilson  came  down,  and  the  report 
Avas  soon  s|»re€ad  abroad,  that  all  the  foreigners  in  Angus¬ 
tura  Avere  to  go  up  with  him  to  join  the  army' of  the  Apure. 
But  Paez,  as  soon  as  AVMlson  left  him,  sent  down  a  boat 
Avith  information  of  the  design  to  Bolivar. 

“  A\'ils(»n  AA'as  still  going  backAvard  and  forward  to  Boli¬ 
var,  on  the  most  friendly  terms,  and  dining  with  him.  The 
fiiNt  time  he  entered  after  the  arrival  of  the  message  from 
Paez,  Bolivar,  being  reclined  in  his  hammock,  received  him 
Avithout  any'  apparent  change  of  manner,  and  desired  him 
to  come  and  sit  doAvn  bv  him,  Avhen  they'  entered  into  con- 
versiition,  as  if  Bolivar  knew  nothing  of  his  nefarious  de¬ 
signs.  After  a  short  time  spent  in  this  manner,  Bolivar, 
Avithout  any'  apparent  emotion,  drew  the  {)acket  from  his 
pocket  Avhich  contained  the  irrefragable  proofs  of  his  base- 
lu^s,  and  tohl  him  to  look  at  it,  and  inform  him  if  hekneAV 
any  thing  of  its  contents.  AV^ilson  Avas  immediately'  put 
into  close  continement,  Avhen  Ave  all  looked  for  his  being  shot ; 
but  in  a  little  time  lie  was  sent  otF  to  Old  Guiana  a  prisoner 
at  large,  until  shipped  off  to  the  AVest  Indies,  and  I  believe 
he  had  money  to  carry  him  off.  Bolivar  said—*  I  forgive 


you  for  the  sake  of  your  country ;  you  have  it  to  thank  for 
iife,  and  not  me,  sir.’  A^ol,  ii,  p. 

The  portniit  of  Paez  forms  a  fine  pendant  to  this  full, 
length  of  the  Eiberator : 

**  Paez  is  a  stout,  active-looking  little  man,  W'ith  a  plea, 
sing  and  very' expressive  countenance;  he  is  a  good  innsi- 
cian  and  dancer,  fearless  and  brave  to  excess,  but  rash  to  a 
fault,  rushing  into  battle  pell-mell,  Avith  no  idea  but  that  of 
ov'erturning  all  opposed  to  him  by  mere  animal  force.  Yet 
his  feelings  AA'ere  A'ery  acute,  and  he  grieved  much  after  a 
great  slaughter  even  of  his  enemies,  and  became  subject  to 

sev'ere  epileptic  fits.  He  had  fought  many  successful  bat¬ 
tles,  but  he  could  not  calculate  the  effect  of  evolutions  like 
Bolivar.  He  AV'as  no  politician,  only  a  jilain  fighting  man 
where  talent  lay'  in  rushing  on  to  battle.  He  Avas  quite 
A'oid  of  learning,  being  cable  neither  torecad  nor  AV'rite.  AVith 
much  care  he  could  just  manage  to  scrawl  P-a-e-z  on  the 
official  papers  th.at  w'ere  presented  to  him  ;  but  his  beait 
and  soul  AV'ere  in  the  cause  he  espoused. ”—VY)l.  ii,  jip.  78,  ll. 

As  the  session  of  our  General  Assembly'  is  but  batelv 
OA'er,  it  may'  not  be  inappropriate  to  add  to  these  sketches 
the  following  curious  picture : 

**  I  stopped  at  a  fine  white  house,  Avhich  I  avcRs  informed 
belonged  to  Commissionado.  Here  I  passed  .as  strange  a 
night  as  I  ever  did.  At  my'  first  knocking,  the  door  was 
I  ojiened  by'  a  small  plum|>-loo*king  person,  w'ith  a  Aery  br(>ad 
leather  belt.  1  boldly'  asked  for  a  lodging,  not  as  a  favour, 
but  a  right.  He  gaA'eajump,  .and,  nourishing  his  hands, 
bade  me  enter.  As  he  turned,  I  saw  th.at  the  crown  of  his 
head  was  shaved.  I  felt  a  little  abashed  at  mv  frceiloui ; 
but  he  jumpeil  and  danced  before  me.  I  thought  he  was 
mad ;  indeed  I  knew  not  Avhat  to  think.  I  found  here 
also  a  Frenchman,  a  colonel,  an  agreeable  man,  free  of  pre¬ 
judice. 

**  As  soon  as  I  aa'us  seated,  the  padre  brought  forth  a 
large  bottle  of  rum,  and  poured  out  glass  after  glass,  drink- 
ing  himself,  .and  urging  us  in  an  antic  manner,  shaking 
the  bottle  before  us;  he  danced,  s.ang,  and  shouted  like  a 
b.acchant. 

**  At  length  supper  was  ordered  in.  Such  a  supper  I  had 
seldom  seen.  There  was  chocolate,  sausages,  rice,  soup,  con¬ 
serves,  &c.  enough  for  ten  men.  But  now  the  most  ludi¬ 
crous  scene  began.  He  helped  us  Av  ith  his  bare  hands,  hea|>- 
ing  the  victuals  on  our  pl.ates.  He  AV'as  soon  covered  with 
grease  from  the  chin  to  the  belt,  .as  he  ate  lustily'.  Ever  and 
anon  he  seized  the  poor  Frenchman  round  the  neck,  and 
kissed  him.  He  was  soon  as  much  bedaubed  as  himsclk 
I  admired  the  patience  of  the  Frenchman  ;  and  carefully 
kept  the  table  between  us,  lest  the  foolisli  priest  should  next 
attack  me  in  the  same  manner,  which  1  could  not  have  en¬ 
dured. 

The  supper  AV'.as  remov'ed,  and  the  rum  again  vyent 
round  until  AV'e  AV'ere  all  tipsy',  .and  then  Ave  tumbled  into 
bed  .all  three.  I  avv'oke  about  four  o’clock,  and  fortunate 
it  AV'.as  1  did  so,  for  the  Frenchman  vv'as  juston  the  point  ot 


avA'oke ;  they'  began  .again  to  the  bottle,  but  I  vv'ould  take 
no  more  on  account  of  my  journey',  and  not  being  .accus¬ 
tomed  to  drink  to  excess.  ^Fhey'  both  again  tumbled  into 
bed,  while  I  ordered  breakfast,  which  was  cheerfully  tar¬ 
nished.  I  mounted  and  rode  otl*  as  soon  as  day'  broke,  1 
was  the  first  scene  of  intemperance  I  had  seen,  and  1  am 
sorry  to  say  it  AV'.as  by  a  padre.  ^  Tlie^  people  in 
drink  pretty  freely,  but  not  to  intoxication.”— A  oi.  i* 
pp.  2t)8-300. 

The  Adv’entures  of  Alexander,  who  is  at  present, 
regret  to  learn,  in  the  Roy'al  Infirmary  ot  this 
rapidly  related  after  his  leaving  South  America, 
brought  down  to  nearly'  the  date  of  the  public.ation  o  > 
v'olume.  The  AV'hole  book  is  full  of  feeling  ; 
was  a  child  of  impulse — proofs  ot  w  hich  are  spreac  o 
the  whole  work,  and  scarcely'  admit  ot  being  ***^ 
dovv'ii  into  small  bits,  and  exhibited  like  geologica 
mens.  He  thus  speaks  of  his  emotions  when,  on  ^ 
a  Columbian  privateer,  he  passed  within  sig  it  ®  / 

dwelling,  w'hom  he  had  loved  in  youth — the 
his  disappointed  passion  liaA'ing  haunted  every  ^ 
his  luckless  life  ; 
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«  It  was  oil  board  tliis  brit^  1  ij^ot  tlie  sorest  heart  I  bad 


ever  Iiad,  and  siitfered  aii^uisli  so  keen  that  for  a  time  1 
was  berel’t  of  reason.  We  took  on  board  some  ])as8en^ers 
to  carry  to  CJreiiada;  my  heart  beat  bijjh  with  liope  ;  1  was 


to  be  within  sixteen  leai^nes  of  Carriacou;  surely  an  oppio’- 
tiinitv  would  occur  by  which  I  mit^ht  reach  this  haven  cd 
inv  lHM»es.  We  scudded  aloni^  ;  at  leni^th  Grenada  hove  in 
si<*ht,  hut  we  did  not  enter  the  port;  the  bri^  only  lay  t(>, 
and  sent  the  ]>assentr<Ts  on  shore.  At  the  return  of  onr 
boat,  the  captain  stood  for  the  island  of  St  Vincents.  Soon 
the  island  of  Carriacou  jL;radually  beijjan  to  rise  into  view. 
Tlie  feelinij  I  had  only  before  indulged  in  by  anticipation, 
assinned  an  overwhelming  force.  I  stood  rooted  to  tin* 
qiiart(‘r-deck  ;  we  ajijn’oached  so  close  to  Ilillsborongh  1 
could  recognise  every  object,  and  the  house  that  contained 
all  that  my  sold  held  dear.  I  imjdored  Captain  King  to 
enter  the  havhonr,  or  allow  me  to  go  on  shore  for  a  few 
hoars.  He  looked  surprised  at  the  intense  anxiety  1  dis¬ 
played  in  making  my  reipiest,  but  refused,  and  saiil,  it*  he 
could,  he  perhai>s  would  do  so  at  onr  return  from  St  Vin- 
cents.  Shame  made  me  cimceal  my  bitti'i*  l  egret,  though 
it  was  allayed  by  tin*  hopi*  of  lu‘ing  soon  set  on  shore  ;  yet  I 
hail  not  made  nj»  my  mind  to  any  ]>articnlar  line  of  con- 
rhict;  only  I  wished  to  know  if  ^ladiniioiselle  was  aliv(‘, 
arnl  get  one  glance  of  that  lovely  face  that  was  never  out  ol 
inv  thoughts.  1  had  res(dvod,  in  my  ])oor  and  penniless 
state,  not  to  make  myself  known  if  1  could  help  it,  to  any 
one  on  the  island,  caj^tain  <d’ marines  as  I  was. 

“  Thus  1  stood  gazing  until  night  shut  out  fi'om  sight 
the  ohjjvt  of  my  longing  ;  sadly  and  slowly  I  went  below, 
and  threw  myself  down,  not  to  sleep,  but  to  review  my  life, 
which  had*  l)een  spent  in  ]>ain  and  disappointnuuit. 

“  V/e  remained  a  few  days  at  St  A’^incents.  Long  and 
heavily  they  hung  upon  my  hands,  yet  the  inliabitants  were 
very  kind  and  civil  to  ns.  At  our  d(‘jiartnre,  we  fired  a 
salute,  wliich  was  n(>t  answered  ;  but  they  hoisted  theii’ 
colours  in  reply.  Tin*  evening  was  S('tting  in  as  Carriacou 
came  in  sight  the  second  time  ;  I  humhly  reijiiested  ('ap- 
t:dn  King  to  ]mt  into  Ililishorongh,  oi*  set  me  on  slnua*. 
Ills  reply  now  was,  he  had  no  bnsim'ss  whatever  fher<‘,  or 
he  would  he  happy  to  oblige  me  ;  neither  could  he  think  of 
sending  a  boat  from  the  brig  during  the  night.  3Iy  heart 
sank  within  me.  1  lo(>ked  so  much  <lisappointed,  he  en- 
ipiired  what  could  make  me  so  anxious  to  get  on  shore.  I 
told  him  I  had  h(‘j‘n  on  t)ie  island  in  my  youth,  ami  wislied 
to  know  if*  any  of  my  friends  were  still  alive.  He  laughed 
and  said,  ‘  (),  captain,  it  must  have  been  in  the  year  one 
when  yon  were  there,’  alluding  to  my  aged  look.  ‘  No,’  I 
said,  ‘  it  was  in  the  year  1S(M),  wlnni  1  was  only  eightemi 
years  of  agi*,’ — ‘  Why,’  said  he,  ‘  I  thought  yon  were  sixty 
at  least. ’  Again  I  asked  him  to  indulge  me,  but  he  ]>er- 


emptioily  nd’nsed.  J  rushed  from  his  ])resenee  almost 
trantic.  As  soon  as  I  reached  my  berth,  I  seized  a  jar  of 


rum  that  stood  at  hand,  and  jdacing  it  to  my  head,  drank 
in  desperation,  1  knew  not  how  much  ;  hut  I  sank  over- 
powen‘d  upon  my  eot ;  my  body  was  rendered  by  it  inei  t, 
hut  mv  iniMital  energies  were  fearfully  increastnl.  Such  a 
loght  and  day  of  agony  J  trust  never  to  ]»ass  again  ;  hut  my 
anguish  gradually  <lied  away,  and  I  resumed  my  usual  train 
of  thinking.”-^ Vol,  ii.  p.  l;31-7. 


After  speaking  as  we  liave  done  of  this  book,  it  is  a 
work  of  supenu’ogation  to  say  we  recommend  it  to  onr 
readers.  The  fiamtispiece,  engraved  from  a  portrait  of 
Alexander  by  Watson  Gordon,  is  beautiful  and  charac¬ 
teristic. 


Captive  of  Fez  ;  A  Romance^  in  Five  Cantofi*  By 

Thomas  Aird.  Kdinhiirgh.  William  Blackwood.  18‘i(). 

1‘^mo.  Bp.  213. 

i  HEv  wlio  luive  read  Mr  .Aird’s  ‘‘  Religious  (’harac- 
teristics”  are  aware  that  it  is  a  work  which  contains  many 
hue  passage's, — much  acute  reasoning,  and  much  imagina¬ 
tive  writing  of  a  high  character.  The  readers  of  the 
Jntcrarji  Aonnial  are  also  aware  that  Air  Aird  has  con- 
tjihutedtoour  ]»ag(?.s,  as  he  has  done  to  those*  ot'  /ilarlurood's 


•nijazine^  several  powerfeilly-written  pre>se  sketches,  in- 


'hcating  a  reflective  and  original  ininel.  ^^'e  learned, 
thereleirej  wifh  pleasure,  seime  months  ago,  that  Air  Airel 
"as  engage*el  with  a  poem,  upon  which  he  intendeel  tei 
♦*^'peri(l  all  his  energie.'s,  anel  to  whie  li  he  trnsteel  as  a  ste!p- 
r**^g*stonc  lift  him  higher  up  the  road  of  fame*  \\  e 


have  now  perused  this  poem,  and  are  glad  to  say  that  we 
have  not  been  disappointed  in  the  eftbrt  wdiich  Mr  Aird’s 
genius  has  made.  We  knew  that  in  the  solitude  of  his 
own  thoughts  Air  Aird  w\as  fond  of  nursing  peculiar 
trains  of  association,  and  we  therefore  also  knew,  that 
whatever  he  wrote  would  he  something  out  of  the  beaten 
track, — something  minted  in  the  mint  of  Ins  own  indivi¬ 
dual  feelings,  and  not  alloyed  by  the  intermixture  of  that 
sparkling  but  worthless  dross  w’hich  at  present  passes  but 
too  current  in  the  republic  of  letters.  A  mode  if  thinhiny^ 
and  conse((uently  a  stifle  of  ex prcssio)iy  ditfering  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  from  any  other  inode  or  style,  are  among 
the  invariable  marks  of  asnjierior  mind — a  mind  capable 
of  remaining  steady  in  its  own  strength,  and  not  to  be 
swayed  from  side  to  side  by  every  uncertain  and  shifting 
breeze  of  doctrine,  fashion,  and  opinion.  This  liigher 
charactiTistic  behmgs  to  all  Air  Aird’s  writingvS.  Al- 
t hough  it  is  evident  that  their  author  has  read  and  en¬ 
joyed  the  works  of  his  illnstrious  predecessors  and  most 
admired  contemporaries,  it  is  no  less  evident  that  tho 
channel  of  his  own  thoughts  runs  too  deep  to  he  thoroughly 
tinged  by  any  accidental  hue  which  they  may  throw  over 
its  surface*.  The  fountain  from  Avhich  his  conceptions 
ilow,  hid  though  it  may  be  from  the  common  eye,  re  ¬ 
tains  its  crystal  transparency  uncontnminated. 

There  can  he  no  state  of  existence  at  all  to  he  compared 
with  that  which  the  poet  enjoys  when  his  whole  mind  is 
engrosse<l  with  his  first  poetical  undertaking,  'J’o  him 
tlie  world  is  the  mere  platform  over  which  he  walks  ; — 
he  is  as  much  beyond  its  miseries  as  he  is  independent  of 
its  pleasures.  His  universe  and  his  eternity  are  within 
his  own  soul.  He  communes  with  thoughts,  which  lie 
can  siimmmi  at  will,  and  which  congregate  around  him 
like  groups  of  friends  with  bright  and  holy  faces.  For 
him  nature  is  lov(*ly  with  her  inyriail  dyes,  and  full  of 
cnchantm(*nt  witli  her  thousand  voices;  hut  it  is  not  tho 
external  nature,  visible  at  morn  and  eve  to  every  vulgar 
gaze, — it  is  the  essence  of  its  beauty,  treasured  up  and 
refined  in  the  ahunhic.  of  his  own  feelings,  and  equally 
vivid  before  him  in  the  darkness  and  the  storms  of  night, 
as  in  the  halm  and  the  hrillianey  of  noon.  To  him 
humanity,  with  all  its  varying  attributes,  is  a  study 
fVanght  with  deep  delight  ;  and  over  that  mighty  iniia- 
cle — the  frame  and  the  constitution  of  man — he  casts  the 
mantle  of  his  inspiration,  until  he  almost  penetrates  into 
the  heart  of  the  mystery,  and  catches  glimpses  of  what  is 
yet  to  he.  And  never  are  his  judgments  severe  ;  nor  are 
his  doubts  that  the  good  preponderates,  ever  triiiinphant. 
'The  poet  who  turns  misanthrope,  ceases  to  he  a  poet. 
Love,  in  the  most  extended  acceptation  of  the  word,  is 
the  grand  ingredient  of  all  poetry, — a  something  which 
softens  and  improves,  which  melts  and  purifies,  which, 
stronger  than  the  love  of  woman,  pervades  all  space  and 
illuminates  every  idea.  And  if,  at  times,  this  very  con¬ 
dition  of  his  being  appe.ars  to  intensify  itself  in  one  par¬ 
ticular  direction,  who  shall  say  how  gloriously  bright  the 
conceptions  which  then  chase  each  other,  like  summer 
wave  on  wave,  through  his  wliole  soul,  and  which,  though 
unknown  to  all  the  world  beside,  and  of  momentary  du¬ 
ration,  even  within  himself,  nevertheless  achieve  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Almighty,  and,  like  the  showery  sparkles  of 
the  shooting  star,  leave  a  gleam  upon  the  memory,  even 
afti*r  they  have  themselves  disapjiearcd  ?  Then,  as  time 
lolls  on,  and  brings  with  it  the  duller  years  ol  life,  how 
does  the  jioet  look  hack  upon  his  first  dream  of  high  en¬ 
thusiasm,  and,  like  the  evening  traveller  through  the  hill- 
encircleil  vale,  turn  round  upon  his  own  shadow,  still  far 
lip  on  the  mountain’s  brow  !  Alas  !  many  of  the  golden 
lamps  that  burned  within  are  already  gone  out,  an<l  though 
the  poet  still  worshijis  at  the  altar  ot  his  god,  the  slirine 
looks  less  glorious  than  it  did  of  yore.  Woe  to  the  cold 
critic,  who  would  hasten  the  cmning  on  of  this  sterner 
period,  and,  by  the  Hinging  of  a  few  senseless  stones,  shat¬ 
ter  into  fragments  the  magic  mirror  in  which  the  poet 
sees  his  visions  arise,  numerous  as  the  hosts  of  the  ever- 
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shining  stars.  Defects  there  must  be  wherever  words  are 
had  recourse  to  as  the  symbols  of  thought ;  but  if,  through 
the  mistiness  of  words,  bright  ideas  are  seen  to  shine, 
then  has  a  ])oet*s  soul  been  at  work,  and  better  to  break 
the  golden  bowl  of  life  at  once,  than  to  lling  a  shadow 
over  the  spirit  which  glitters  within. 

We  have  been  accused  of  severity  towards  young  poets  ; 
but  the  plausibility  of  the  accusation  rests  upon  the  misuse 
of  the  term.  We  confess  we  are  severe  towards  rhyme¬ 
ster  but  never  towards  poetSy — towards  those  in  whom 
we  see,  or  think  we  see,  traces  of  that  higher  susceptibi¬ 
lity  and  finer  nature  which  carry  a  man  out  of  the  herd, 
because  they  enable  him  to  think  and  feel  more  readily, 
more  acutely,  and  more  intensely.  On  the  contrary,  we 
believe  that  we  have,  in  one  or  two  instances,  allowed  our 
anxiety  to  do  every  thing  in  our  power  to  encourage  and 
advance  individuals  of  this  kind,  to  induce  us  to  bestow 
upon  their  efforts  a  higher  degree  of  commendation  than 
they  were  perhaps  strictly  entitled  to.  This  is  an  error, 
however,  of  which  we  can  hardly  say  that  we  repent. 

Mr  Aird’s  poem  is  in  heroic  verse,  of  which  he  has  an 
excellent  mastery,  his  lines  being  at  once  flowing,  vigo¬ 
rous,  and  well  varied  in  their  pauses.  The  scene,  as  the 
title  imports,  is  laid  in  Africa,  and  for  the  most  part  in 
the  city  of  Fez.  Young  .Julian,  the  son  of  the  King  of 
Portugal,  is  the  ‘‘  Ca]>tive.’*  lie  was  made  prisoner  by 
the  African  General  Zemberbo,  and  delivered  over  as  a 
hostage  to  Abusade,  King  of  Fez,  who  is  at  war  with 
Portugal.  Julian’s  captivity,  however,  is  rendered  less 
irksome  by  the  mutual  attachment  which  has  sprung  up 
between  him  and  Geraldine,  the  King’s  daughter  by  an 
^English  captive  now  dead.  To  Geraldine  the  reader  is 
introduced  in  the  following  fine  lines  : 

Behold  this  daughter  of  a  IVIoorish  king  ; 

Yet  say,  how  lovely  in  her  life’s  young  spring  ! 

So  well  has  Nature  lit  along  her  face 

The  blood  that  beautifies  her  mother’s  race,— 

An  Phiglish  captive,  who,  to  Abusade 

Her  lord,  the  Fezzan  monarch,  bore  the  maid. 

O  !  Geraldine,  thy  locks  are  dark  as  death  ! 

Fair  as  the  moon  of  heaven  thy  brow  beneath  ! 

What  shall  be  done  for  thee,  young  Geraldine  ? 

On  golden  manna  and  celestial  wine. 

The  food  of  angels,  wert  thou  fed,  to  win 
That  clear  embalming  glow  thy  cheek  within  ? 

Nay,  wert  thou  sprung  from  the  sun’s  shining  loins. 
Child  of  all  beauty,  that  all  love  enjoins? 

In  lightest  play,  in  arch  sweet  raillery. 

Out  glanced  the  swift  young  arrows  of  her  eye. 

To  need  a  thousand  pardons,  and  to  win. 

In  fast  relapses  of  their  beauteous  sin. 

Yet  did  that  eye,  when  aught  was  heard  to  grieve, 

Gleam  softly,  lightening  as  the  star  of  eve  ; 

Nor  less,  o’er  villain  wrongs,  could  Hash  bold  ire. 

Could  burn  with  holy  and  indignant  fire.” 

On  the  death  of  Geraldine’s  •  mother,  Abusade  had 
espoused  Zenone,  an  Italian  princess  of  great  personal  at¬ 
tractions,  but  of  unbounded  passions.  She  soon  ceased 
to  love  the  king,  a  weak  and  luxurious  tyrant,  and  trans¬ 
ferred  the  whole  of  her  guilty  attachment  to  Julian,  who, 
however,  was  incapable  of  returning  it.  Enraged  at  his 
coldness,  she  so  contrived,  that  even  the  show  of  liberty 
was  taken  from  him,  and  he  was  immured  in  a  dungeon. 
He  is  here  visiteil  by  Geraldine,  who  assures  him  of  her 
continued  affection,  of  which,  in  his  misery,  he  had  be¬ 
gun  to  doubt.  Restored  to  new  joy,  the  Captive  breaks 
forth  into  the  following  highly  poetical  lines ; 

“  This — this  is  to  be  free;  and  I  am  free  ! 

INIy  star  of  good,  young  princess,  shines  in  thee. 

Yon  moon  in  heaven,  liow  many  hearts  have  bless’d. 

As  on  she  calmly  journeys  to  the  west! 

She  lights  the  wdiite  ships  o’er  the  untra veil’d  seas. 

She  soothes  the  little  birds  upon  the  trees. 

And  cheers  the  creatures  of  the  s(»litudes. 

And  leads  the  lover  through  the  glimmering  woods, 

And  gives  to  weary  hearts  unworldly  calm. 

When  slumber  comes  not  with  its  priceless  balm  ; 

But  not  you  moon  in  heaven  without  a  stain, 


To  watchful  sailors  o’er  the  trackless  main, 

To  little  birds,  to  desert-beasts  of  night, 

To  lover  hasting  by  her  glimpsing  light. 

To  hearts  oppress’d,  is,  as  thou  ai  t  to  me, 

So  )>assing  dear,  whose  fair  young  brow  I  see ! 

Ave  Maria  !  bless  this  lovely  one. 

Mother  of  Heaven  !  and  Thou,  her  gracious  son  !” 

Zenone  also  visits  Julian  in  his  cell,  to  tem]>t  him  with 
life  and  liberty  if  he  will  fly  with  her  to  Italy,  and  to 
threaten  instant  death  if  he  refuse.  .hilian,  however 
firm,  and  Zenone  departs  intent  on  vengeance.  Ihit  ere 
she  can  put  it  in  force,  CJeraldine  succeeds  in  wiimii,,r 
over  the  jailor,  and  the  first  Canto  ends  with  the  escape 
and  flight  of  the  Captive.  The  second  Canto  introduces 
us  to  Abusade  bidding  a  nocturnal  feast  in  his  palace. 
Ilis  revels  are  interrupted  by  the  unexjiected  return  id' 
his  General,  Zemberbo,  bringing  Julian  w  ith  him,  whom 
he  had  intercepted  in  his  flight,  and  from  whom  he  had 
learned  the  severity  of  the  imprisonment  to  w  hich  he  had 
been  subjected  ;  although  Zemberbo,  when  he  left  him  at 
the  court,  had  bargained  that  his  captivity  should  he  made 
as  light  as  possible.  The  haughty  wairrior  mnv  rebukes 
the  king,  for  his  breach  of  faith,  in  no  very  gentle  terms. 
Zenone,  for  her  own  purposes,  determines  to  foment  the 
quarrel,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  night,  raises  the  citizens 
against  Zemberbo,  who  naturally  supposes  that  they  at¬ 
tack  him  at  the  instigation  of  the  king.  He  escaj»es  ihe 
danger,  however,  and  carrying  Julian  off  w  ith  him,  he 
has  him  conveyed,  by  a  secret  jiassage,  into  the  jadace  of 
Zara,  Zemberbo’s  sister,  who  lives  in  Fez  in  tiie  utmost 
seclusion.  Her  appearance  is  that  of  one  w  ho  has  once 
been  beautiful,  but  is  now  much  wasted  wdth  grief.  Her 
manners,  however,  unlike  those  of  her  hrothei*,  are  still, 
soft,  and  gentle.  Seeing  Julian,  she  thus  enquires  con¬ 
cerning  him  ; 


But  let  me  not  he  selfish  :  Is  not  this 
Some  captive  child  of  sickness  and  distress, 

Ta’en  in  thy  wars,  and,  by  thy  special  care, 

Thus  brought  my  spells  and  healing  skill  to  share?— 
Come  near,  thou  voung  and  ]>ale,  nor  sue  in  vain. 

If  I  can  heal  thy  wounds  and  spirit’s  pain. 

Thou  weep’st :  perchance  thy  mother  dwells  afar, 
And  little  sisters  claim  thee  from  the  war. 

Gay  vests  they  sew  for  thee,  the  loved  ;  and  still, 

To  look  for  thee,  they  climb  the  green  cleft  hill. 
liO  I  one  afar— ’tis  thou  ;  but  O  !  regrid  ! 

The  stranger  passes  on  :  thou  coms’t  not  yet. 

And  they  must  ask,  to  verge  of  modest  shame, 

The  brave  returning  warrior  for  thy  name — 

IMiist  ask  from  morn  to  noon — must  watch  for  thee. 
Till  gleams  the  sw^eet  moon  through  the  clu'snut-tree. 
But  weep  not ;  for  that  w^orn  attire  of  thine 
'riiis  hand  shall  sew  a  garment  sidt  and  fine  ; 

Well  shall  w'e  care  for  thee,  and  heal  thy  pain. 

And  send  thee  to  thy  native  land  again — 

Thy  sister’s  joy ; — nor  long  thy  cajitive  smart 
Shall  drink  the  sweet  blood  of  thy  mother’s  heart.” 


Thus  prepared  to  love  the  stranger  youth,  Zciuhcrhi* 
at  length  informs  his  sister  that  he  is  her  owm  sou.  Za¬ 
ra’s  previous  history,  explaining  how  this  should  !»♦*, 
thus  spiritedly  tidd  to  Julian  by  Zemberbo.  I  lu*  n  adci 
will  recollect  that  the  King  of  Fortugal  w’as  .!uliau>  hi¬ 


ther,  and  it  is  of  him  that  Zemberbo  speaks  : 

“  He,  prince,  in  early  youth  was  captive  matle, 
And,  wounded  sore,  in  Zemra’s  jialaci;  laid  ; 
Beyond  the  leech’s  aid  there  languishing. 

Fast  o’er  him  closed  dread  Azrael’s  sable  w  ing. 
Came  then  to  Zemra,  Eilla  Zara,  child 
Of  hdtiest  charity,  my  unilefih*d  ! 

She  lieard — w'as  moved — his  life  she  w  ill  recall ; 
For,  w'iser  than  the  desert  daughters  all. 

Hare  stones  she  knew  of  veins  and  sjiotty  cye*^. 
Ami  starry  wdtchcraft,  that  within  thorn  lies; 
I'he  precious  bleeding  lands,  and  w’eeds  ol  might, 
b'ar  liKik’d  into  by  sovi  reign  eyes  id  nii:lit. 

All  virtual  tlow'ers ;  and  liow  to  win  them  Knew, 
On  Athts  gather’d  in  their  nightly  dew. 

And  in  the  wild  ami  planetary  houi*, 

A  talisman  she  IVauied  of  sovereign  powTi  , 
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AibI  Allah  blcssM  her  work  of  sweet  youni’  ruth, 

Aiol  up  from  rhist  she.  raised  thy  father’s  youth, 
what  for  I^illa  Zara  shall  be  done  ? 

How  he  he  i^ratefid  t<»  redeeming  one? 

lie  dared  to  tempt ;  she  ded  with  him  by  night, 

And  in  his  kingdom  show’d  her  tarnisird  light ! 

Well,  style  it  love, — (nnnipotent  they  say, — 

What  then  ?  Ye  deem  not  liLs  could  pass  away  ? 

His  father  dead,  ’twas  his  to  mount  a  throne, 

Humid  to  be  glad  his  faithful  one  to  own. 

Dug  in  his  heart,  he  sate  thereon  ;  but  seem’d 
Cheap  thing  who  loved  him,  and  from  death  redeem’d  ! 
Forsooth  ! — no  doubt !  her  glory  lie  desired  ; 

Ihit  other  ipieeii  his  kingdom’s  wants  required, 

Ainl  thus,  by  kingly  policy  decreed, 

A  creature  of  large  heart  became  a  weed.” 


Zeinberbo  had  sulisequently  removed  his  sister  from  the 
(^Mirt  of  Portugal,  but  for  a  time  left  her  son  behind, 
that  his  future  vengeance  might  be  more  complete.  Ha¬ 
ving  concluded  his  interview  with  Zara,  Zemberbo  .again 
hiuTies  Julian  away,  and  is  about  to  convey  him  to  the 
ciinip,  when  he  is  attacked  by  emissaries  from  the  king, 
and  is  obliged  to  look  after  his  own  safety.  He  escapes, 
hut  Julian  is  once  more  made  prisoner,  and  the  second 
(  aiitu  concludes.  In  the  third,  we  learn  that  Zemberbo 
is  now  in  open  rebellion,  and  that  the  priests,  under  the 
instigation  of  Heraldine,  have  declared  that  Fez  can  be 
saved  only  by  giving  the  command  of  her  armies  to  the 
captive  prince.  The  superstitious  king  agrees  to  this 
arrangement,  and  Julian  is  led  forth  in  triumph,  and  sent 
to  battle  against  his  uncle  Zemberbo.  His  parting  scene 
with  Cieraldine  is  finely  written,  and  his  wish  to  take 
her  to  Portugal,  and  sjiend  with  her  there  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  is  very  poetically  described  ; 

Did  I  not  promise  from  this  shore 
To  take  my  maid  the  dark-blue  waters  o'er, 

1  u  banks  of  beauty,  where  the  Tagus  roves 
Through  the  long  summer  of  his  orange  groves  ? 

Come,  let  me  lead  thee  by  thy  soft  young  hand. 

And  show  the  glories  of  my  father’s  land,— 

'f  bine  own  !  The  breeze  that  smooths  the  forest  tops ; 
The  dewy  sun  that  sleeks  the  far  green  slopes  ; 

Ihiglit  wings  of  birds,  all  beautiful  and  free. 

In  living  rainbows  round  the  blossom’ll  tree; 

High  overhead  on  home-returning  wings. 

The  booming  bee,  that  spent  its  airy  rings ; 

Dim  lake;  the  olive  hill;  the  valley’s  gleams. 

Inlaid  with  blue  bows  of  the  wandering  streams; 

White  cities  shining  on  the  bended  shore; 

Beyond,  far  fused,  the  ocean’s  silver  door,— 

For  thee  shall  glorify  the  evening  hour. 

And  1  will  lead  thee  to  the  summer  bower. 

Prepared  for  thee  beneath  the  hill  of  vines, 
doling  beauty  of  the  South  !  when  dav declines, 

0  !  thy  ilark  locks  of  youth,  my  alien  bright ! 

My  cheek  shall  dry  away  the  drops  of  night ! 

And  when  thou  turn’st  thee  to  the  southern  star, 

And  think’st  upon  thy  native  home  afar, 
fliou  shalt  not  weep;  I  have  thee  by  the  hand. 

My  heart  is  thine,  my  land  shall  be  thy  land. 

And  largely  in  thee  shall  that  he<art  delight, 

How  gladly  bring  thee  to  my  father’s  sight. 

And  show  thee  in  his  court,  and  still  to  thee, 

A  queen,  make  princes  proud  to  bend  the  knee ! 

^et  more — 'This  is  a  dream :  God,  let  me  die  I 
I  dare  not  wake ;  for  where,  for  what  am  1  ? 

^et,  Geraldine,  no  braggart  would  1  be, 

Put  so  would  love  thee,  were  my  young  life  free. 

I  feel — I  feel  my  love’s  unbounded  debt ; 

May  God  forget  me  when  1  thee  forget !” 


It  was  not  long  before  Julian  and  his  army  cncounter- 
<J‘l  that  of  Zemberbo.  The  jmein  is  full  of  beautiful 
passages,  but  there  is  nom*  more  vigorous  and  picturesque 
than  the  lollowintr : 


t 

1  wo  (lays  they  march’d,  and  on  the  third  were  stay’d, 
And  in  a  IlmuIcous  vale  tlieir  cam])  was  made— 
heyuiid  it  lay,  with  narrow  pass  between, 

A  larger  valley,  and  au  eipial  scene 


Of  warlike  pomp  ;  for  there  the  traitor  host 
Of  dark  Zemberbo  kept  their  evening  post. 

And  hoped  the  coming  morrow  to  d(*cidc 
Hold  stakes  against  a  king’s  prescriptive  pride. 

Of  equal  hopes  the  roy.al  bands  possess’d, 

Within  their  guarded  camp  took  splendid  rest. 

By  heaven  and  earth  !  it  w’as  a  goodly  sight 
To  see  those  tents  beneath  the  setting  light, 

Encircling  round  with  deep  pavilion’d  pale, 

A  little  hill  in  middle  of  a  vaJe. 

F'air  trees,  -with  golden  sunlight  in  their  tops, 

In  leafy  tiers  grew  up  its  beauteous  slopes. 

Green  was  its  open  summit,  and  thereon. 

O’er  battle  plains,  the  mighty  c.aptains  shone. 

West,  through  the  vale  delicious,  lay  unroll’d,  « 

The  lapse  of  rivers  in  their  evening  gold  ; 

And  far  along  their  sun-illumined  banks. 

Broke  the  quick  restless  gleam  of  w'arlike  ranks. 

North,  where  the  hills  arose  by  soft  degrees. 

Stood  stately  warriors  in  the  myrtle  trees, 

And  fed  their  beauteous  steeds.  I'rom  east  to  south, 
Arm’d  tiles  stood  onward  to  the  valley’s  mouth. 

From  out  the  tents  the  while,  and  round  the  plain, 

Bold  music  burst,  defiance  to  maintain, 

And  hope,  against  the  morrow's  dawning  hour. 

Nor  the  gay”  camp  beliinl  th’  inspiring  ])ower; 

I'rom  w’hite-t(^eth’d  tribes,  that  loiter’d  on  the  grass, 
lanid  laughter  burst,  fierce  jests  were  heard  to  pass  ; 
Around  the  tents  were  form’d  the  gorgeous  throngs 
Of  nations  blent,  with  shout  and  warlike  songs. 

Nor  ceased  the  din,  as  o’er  th*  encampment  wide 
Fell  softly  dark  that  eve  of  summer  tide.” 

The  issue  of  the  combat  was  in  favour  of  Zemberbo  ; 
and  .Julian  and  his  scattered  troops  were  obliged  to  fly  back 
to  Fez,  whither  they  are  hotly  pursued  by  the  rebel  chief. 
The  j)lot  now  thickens,  and  we  shall  not  enter  into  its  de¬ 
tails,  as  we  could  not  do  them  justice  in  a  prose  narrative. 
The  fate  of  Abusade,  Zara,  Zenone,  and  (Jeraldine,  is 
very  powerfully  told,  and,  in  as  far  .as  .Julian  is  concerned, 
the  poem  ends  as  it  began,  he  being  left  in  severe  and 
hojieless  captivity. 

The  most  striking  beauties  of  this  ])oem  appe.ar  to  us 
to  consist  in  the  fine  vein  of  bold  and  manly  thought 
which  runs  through  it,  and  in  the  energy  and  .ambition 
displayed  by  Air  Aird  in  the  portraits  of  his  different 
dramatis  jtcrsotuv,  standing  out  as  they  do  in  strong  re¬ 
lief,  and  grouped  with  a  powerful  effect  of  light  and 
shade.  He  may  not  have  su(!ceeded  in  every  instance  to 
explain  his  owai  meaning  so  fully,  or  so  well,  as  he  might 
wish ;  yet  it  is  impossible  to  peruse  the  jioem  without 
perceiving  that  we  have  to  do  with  one  of  the  higher  or¬ 
ders  of  mind,  and  the  p.assages  we  have  given  will  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  convince  our  readers,  that  in  lofty  feeling  and 
glowing  i)oetical  diction  Air  Aird  need  fear  comparison 
with  no  one.  If  we  .are  to  allude  to  the  faults  of  the 
composition,  and  we  have  little  wish  to  do  so  at  present, 
we  should  say  that,  mechanically  speaking,  the  story  is 
not  quite  so  well  arranged — the  plot  not  (juite  so  well 
brought  out — as  it  would  h.ave  been  by  a  more  practised 
workman.  There  is  a  feeling  of  intrii^acy  and  o(;casional 
obscurity,  which  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  avoided  in  all 
poetical  narratives.  We  miglit  also  object,  that  the  hero, 
.Julian,  is  throughout  too  much  a  tool  in  the  hand  of  others, 
but  we  do  not  lay  so  much  stress  upon  this  as  some  may 
do.  We  consider  certain  affectations  of  forc(?d  and  out-of- 
th(**way  expressions,  which  we  observe  here  and  there,  a 
more  grievous  fault,  but  one  which  may  be  easily  amend¬ 
ed.  Thus  we  have,  “  heroic  sp.asms  of  souls,” — at  shut 
of  day,” — the  wdne-fired  salamanders  of  his  eye,” — 
“  the  light  that  dimly  shined,'" — “joy-candles  in  the  eyes,” 
— “  a  boundless  witch,” — “  passion’s  flaming  linstock,” 
tSic.  We  are  aware  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  de¬ 
termine  at  what  ju-ecise  |)oint  originality  degenerates  into 
bombast  and  absurdity,  and  we  also  admire  an  author’s 
courage  in  not  sticking  too  scrupulously  to  established 
ph  rases  ;  but  we  submit  to  Air  Aird’s  taste,  that  at  least 
some  of  the  expressions  we  have  copied  are  too  grotesque 
for  serious  poetry. 

Un  the  whole,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  oiiv 
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opinion,  that  ‘‘  i  he  (^a])tiveof  h’ez”  is  a  pro<lncti(ui  whirh 
will  j;ive  3Ir  Aird  a  status  of  no  mean  kind  amon»^  the 
poets  of  the  day,  and  that  it  evinces  powers  which,  when 
a  little  more  matured,  may  yet  make  elforts  of  the  very 
highest  description. 


Travels  throngh  the  Crimea,  TurhcAf,  and  T2gjfpt ;  /)cr- 
formed  during  the  Years  18^^5-28;  including  Particulars 
of  the  JaUsI  Illness  and  Death  of  the  Dmperor  Alexan¬ 
der,  and  of  the  Russian  Conspiracy  in  1825.  13y  the 

late  James  Webster,  Escpiire,  of  the  Inner  Temple.  2 
vols.  8%"o,  London,  Colburn  and  llentley,  1830. 
I^p,  1G2,  and  435. 


We  have  perused  these  volumes  with  a  melancholy  in¬ 
terest.  We  knew  the  author  well  during  the  happiest 
days  of  life — when  the  earnestness  of  approaching  man¬ 
hood  first  gives  solidity  and  worth  to  the  How  of  youth¬ 
ful  spirits — iind  never  have  we  met  with  one  more  ardent 
in  his  love  and  pursuit  of  whatever  was  good  and  great, 
or  of  a  purer  mind.  Our  ac((uaintance  commenced  at 
the  University  of  St  Andrews.  Webster  was  at  that 
time  rather  diminutive  in  stature;  of  a  slender  frame; 
and  appeared  to  be  of  a  delicate  constitution.  Tiiough 
younger  than  the  greater  part  of  his  fellow’-students,  he 
was  remarkable  for  a  sedateness  and  uniform  propriety  of 
demeanour,  Avhich  might  have  been  looked  for  in  vain 
in  the  most  advanced  among  us.  At  the  same  time,  there 
wiis  nothing  morose  rr  secluded  in  his  disposition.  II is 
desire  for  literary  distinction  Avas  unbounded — he  tried 
every  thing — in  many  classes  he  stood  foremost — in  all 
he  stood  high.  We  have  no  desire  to  make  use  of  that 
absurd  strain  of  panegyric  Ave  sometimes  hear  employed 
towards  boys  at  that  time  of  life ;  but  a  thirst  for  know¬ 
ledge,  uiiAvearied  ajiplication,  and  a  power  of  turning 
Avhat  he  learns  to  account,  are  always  encouraging  symp¬ 
toms.  Webster’s  debut  at  college  Avas  strikingly  illustra¬ 
tive  of  his  character.  At  St  AndreAVs,  a  certain  number 
of  bursaries  are  yearly  adjmlged,  by  public  competition, 
to  the  most  deserving  entrants.  They  are  tlie  poorest 
bursaries  on  the  establishment,  and  are,  in  general,  only 
competed  for  by  the  poorest  class  of  students.  Webster 
Avas,  however,  averse  to  lose  any  opportunity  of  obtain¬ 
ing  distinction  ;  he  entered  himself  as  candidate,  carried 
the  highest  honours,  and  resigned  the  bursary  to  the 
next  in  order.  Another  occurrence,  during  his  last  ses¬ 
sion,  shows  that  his  ardour  had  in  no  degree  relaxed. 
Principal  Playfair  had  otfered  a  premium  for  the  best 
essay  on  some  subject  of  Political  Economy.  There  Avere 
but  few  of  the  students  avIio  had  turned  their  attention  to 
this  science,  and  only  one  or  two  essiays  Avere  lodged. 
Webster  Avas  AV'alking  Avith  one  of  the  competitors  on  the 
South  Street,  when  a  IVofessor  encountered  them,  and, 
e.itering  into  conv'ersation,  asked  Webster  why  he  did  not 
contend  for  the  prize.  His  companion  observed,  jesting¬ 
ly,  he  supposed  Webster  thought  it  needless,  tas  he  him¬ 
self  had  lodged  an  essay.  Webster’s  face  Hushed  ;  he 
said  nothing  ;  but,  in  the  course  of  two  days,  liis  essay 
was  composed  and  given  in  ;  and  it  puzzled  the  Pro¬ 
fessors  to  decide  whether  it,  or  some  of  the  more  leistire- 
ly-fabricated  productions  of  the  other  candidates,  Avas  en¬ 
titled  to  the  prize. 

W  e  are  doubtful  Avhether  Webster  possessed  much  ima¬ 
gination.  The  bent  of  his  mind  lay  towards  the  abstract, 
the  mechani(Ril,  and  jiractical  sciences.  But  the  enthu- 
t^iasm  of  his  temperament  caused  him  to  pursue  them 
with  a  pfission,  and  a  belief  in  the  power  of  the  human 
mind  to  extend  and  apply  them,  that  bordered  on  the  ro¬ 
mantic.  An  adventure  Avhich  he  had  at  31alta,  and  af¬ 
terwards  the  Avild  grandeur  of  Egypt’s  gigantic  monu¬ 
ments,  seem  to  have  awakened  a  chord  of  romance,  Avhich, 
lung  and  intimately  though  Ave  knew  him  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  appeared  always  to  be  dormant.  Yet  even  under  its 
liiHueuce,  Ave  r»:cognise  the  solid  disposition  of  our  old 


friend.  J’hus,  though  it  appears  by  his  work  that  he  had 
an  indomitable  longing  to  see  Mount  Sinai,  it  was  as  a 
lawyer  to  stand  upon  the  spot  Avhence  the  earliest  code  of 
law  AA’as  promulgated.  Another  striking  iieculiaritv  of 
Webster  aa  us,  his  t<derant  spirit.  There  is  but  one  tiiiier 
of  which  AA'c  remember  him  to  have  spoken  Avith  habituid 
indignation,  and  that  AA\as,  servility  of  any  kind.  We 
haA’e  .already  alluded  to  the  delicacy  of  his  constitution 
i'he  aialour  of  his  mind  aa'RS  too  much  for  his  frame,  and 
fixapiently  led  him  to  attempt  exertions  beyond  his  jdivsi- 
cal  force.  'I'o  this,  alas  !  we  owe  his  premature  death. 
lleAATis,  howeA'cr,  far  from  a  Aveakling.  We  haAe  sel¬ 
dom  knoAAHi  one  Avhose  nerves  stood  better  the  shock  of 
unforeseen  danger,  or  Avho  AA'as  more  <piick-Avitted  and 
fertile  in  resources  for  evading  it.  He  aars  als<»  fond  of 
the  more  gentlemanly  exercises,  and  aa^rs  an  excellent 
swordsman. 

3'he  greater  portion  of  the  two  AOiumes  noAV  published, 
under  the  friendly  superintendence  <»f  .Air  Frazer,  is  or- 
ciijiied  hy  Webster’s  notes  of  his  traA'cls  in  the  (Vlinea, 
Turkey,  and  l\gypt.  J’he  account  of  the  latter  conntrv 
is  the  merst  complete,  tilling  almost  tlui  Avbole  of  the  se- 
c(»nd  A'olnme.  It  contains  a  narrative  of  INJahoinmed 
Ali,  Pacha  of  Egypt,  and  of  hissons  Ibrahim  and  Ismael ; 
together  with  notices  of  the  proceedings  (d’  the  French 
and  English  armies  in  Egypt;  the  destruction  of  the 
Mamelukes  ;  and  the  fortune  of  the  Wahabees.  Aloiu" 
with  these  important  matters  Ave  find  occasional  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  character  of  Egyptian  scenery,  of  the  man¬ 
ners  and  moral  condition  of  the  inhabitants,  and  allhoiigh 
the  author  AV’as  neither  a  professed  antiquarian,  nor  ever 
shoAved  much  interest  in  the  pursuits  AAdiicli  engross  that 
class  of  persons,  Avefind  many  notices  and  shrewd  guesses 
AA’hich  must  be  interesting  and  instructive  to  them. 
From  this  account  of  the  book’s  contents,  it  Avill  be  evi¬ 
dent  to  the  reader  Avho  is  in  the  least  degree  acquainted 
with  Oriental  politics,  that  the  Avmrk  contains  a  rich  fund 
of  materials  for  the  history  of  Egyjit  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  digested  upon  a  more  philosophical  and  compre¬ 
hensive  jdan  than  is  to  be  met  Avith  in  any  other  Eng¬ 
lish  AA'ork.  We  have  also  found,  in  turning  over  tbe^e 
pages,  Avhat  aa'c  certainly  have  not  met  Avitli  elsewhere, 
incidental  notices  of  the  state  and  prospect  of  inanulac- 
tnres  in  lOgypt.  Since  the  death  of  AVebstta',  inucli  and 
more  accurate  information  has  been  obtained  respecting 
many  ]Knnts  he  touches  on,  but  Ave  are  ind  aAvare  that 
any  of  his  successors  has  sIioaaui  the  ])oAver  iinlicated  ni 
his  notes,  of  correctly  apprehending  the  insulated  pheno¬ 
mena  submitted  to  his  notice,  joined  Avith  so  great  a 
facility  of  condensing  his  several  experiences  into  a  c<»ni- 
[U’ehensive  system.  It  is  true,  that  Ave  have  here  merely 
the  journal — the  note-book  of  the  commencement  ot  bis 
travels.  But  eAen  in  these  comparatively  hasty 
ments  AAull  be  recognised  the  ardent  and  the  ojieinng 
mind — genius  fluttering  and  ]>roving  her  young  winu"* 
They  Avho  kneAV  him  long  and  intimatidy  Avill  lerl,  Rt  the 
same  time,  hoAV  inadequate  these  Auilumes  arc  to  sbm' 
what  Avas  in  him.  Not  the  least  bitter  ingredient  in  tie* 
cup  of  our  regret,  is  the  thought  that  so  much  ot  tliu«t* 
tpialities  the  Avorld  is  but  too  poor  in,  should  have  bceu 
lost  ere  they  had  time  to  mature  and  devehqie  them!!*elA»s 


The  King's  Oicn,  By  the  Author  of  d'he  NratH 
cer.”  3  vols.  I.oTidon.  Colburn  and  Bentley.  • 

CAriAiN  ^Makiot,  the  author  ot  this  Avork,  is  '‘E' 
clever  man,  and  has  Avritteu  a  very  clever  book.  B  o 
not  to  be  regarded  so  much  in  the  light  ot  a  novel,  thou„  ^ 

its  pretensions  in  this  Avay  are  highly  respectable,  a> 

taining  a  succession  of  nautical  sketches,  AA’i’itten  b)  eii 
AA'ho  thoroughly  understands  AA'hat  he  is  Avriting 
and  Avinq  moreover,  has  a  nice  eye  lor  those  jiaits  o  ' 
picture  Avhich  are  most  calculated  to  tell,  Avbetlnr  t 
gayer  or  the  graver  ]»rinciples  ot  our  nature  be  .ipp*** 
to.*  “  The  King's  Own”  is  a  name  given  to  the  herttiu 
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his  infiiiicy,  because  be  is  a  sort  of  foundling  on  board  ship. 
The  author’s  design  is  to  carry  him  through  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  adventures  both  on  sea  and  ashore,  and  thus  alFord 
himself  an  opportunity  of  bringing  out  all  the  peculiarities 
of  the  naval  character.  The  story  commences  with  some 
very  graphic  sketches  of  tlie  mutiny  at  the  Nore  ;  takes 
us  subsequently  to  the  Mediterranean*;  then  treats  us 
with  a  storm  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay ;  then  gives  us  a  peep 
of  the  smuggling  trade  off  the  coast  of  France;  then  sails 
with  us  across  the  Atlantic  t(»  the  West  Indies,  returns 
in  a  while,  and  cruises  with  us  in  the  British  Channel ; 
then  hoists  its  blue  Peter,  and  takes  us  out  at  once  to  In¬ 
dia,  where  it  introduces  us  to  tiger  hunts  and  other  won¬ 
ders;  and  finally,  after  battles,  and  shipwrecks,  and  bom¬ 
bardments,  and  storms,  and  calms,  and  all  sorts  of  nauti¬ 
cal  things,  all  capitally  told,  it  comes  at  last  to  anchor  in 
rather  a  higubrious  haven,  at  the  end  of  tlie  third  vo¬ 
lume.  To  those  who  love  to  know  what  is  doing  on  the 
great  deep,  and  to  study  the  habits  of  the  amphibious  ani¬ 
mals  who  live  theremi,  we  recommend  this  book  as  not 
inferior  in  lively  interest,  or  less  replete  with  amusing  in¬ 
cident,  than  some  of  the  wmrks  of  (’ooper,  the  American. 

That  our  recommendation  may  have  more  weight,  and 
may  be  proved  to  be  w^ell  worthy  of  attention,  as  all  our 
recommendations  are,  we  shall  give  a  couple  of  extracts 
from  Captain  Mariot’s  novel.  The  first  is  purely  nauti¬ 
cal: 

AN  AFFAIR  BETWEEN  A  LUGGER  AND  A  REVENUE-CUTTER. 

“  The  pow’erful  rays  of  the  sun,  assisted  by  the  increa¬ 
sing  wind,  now  rolled  aw\ay  the  fog  from  around  tlie  ves¬ 
sels,  which  had  a  perfect  view  of  each  other.  They  were 
distant  about  two  miles,  and  the  blue  water  was  strongly 
rippled  by  the  breeze  which  had  sprung  up.  The  lugger 
continued  her  course  on  a  wind,  while  the  cutter  bore  down 
towards  her  with  all  the  sail  that  she  could  throw  [out. 
The  fog  continued  to  clear  away,  until  there  Avas  an  open 
space  of  about  three  or  four  miies  in  diameter,  but  it  still 
remained  folded  up  in  deep  masses,  forming  a  w.all  on  every 
side,  w'hich  obscured  the  horizon  from  their  sight.  It  ap¬ 
peared  as  if  nature  had  gratuitously  cleared  away  a  suth- 
cient  portion  of  the  mist,  and  had  thus  arranged  a  little 
amphitheatre  for  the  ajiproachiiig  combat  between  the  two 
vessels. 

“  ‘  His  colours  are  up,  sir.  Revenue  stripes,  by  the 
Lord  !’  cried  Phillips. 

“  *  Then  all’s  right,’  replied  M^Elvina. 

“  The  cutter  had  now  run  down  within  half  a  mile  of 
the  lugger,  who  had  continued  her  course  with  the  most 
perfect  nonchalance,  when  she  rounded  to.  The  commander 
ot  the  vessel,  aw^are,  at  the  first  discovery  of  the  lugger,  that 
she  could  be  no  other  than  an  enemy,  who  would  most 
probably  give  him  some  trouble,  had  made  every  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  engagement. 

“  ‘  Shall  we  hoist  any  colours,  sir?’  said  the  first  mate  to 
M‘Elvina. 

“  ‘  No ;  if  we  hoist  English,  he  will  not  commence  ac¬ 
tion  until  he  has  made  the  private  signal,  and  all  manner  of 
parleying,  which  is  quite  unnecessary,  lie  knows  what 
We  are  well  enough.* 

“  ‘  Shall  we  hoist  a  French  ensign,  sir  ?’ 

“  ‘  No ;  I’ll  fight  under  no  other  colours  than  those  of 
Old  Phigland,  even  when  I  resist  her  authority.* 

“  A  long  column  of  white  smoke  now  rolled  along  the 
surface  of  the  water,  as  the  cutter,  who  had  waited  in  vain 
for  the  colours  being  hoisted,  fired  the  first  gun  at  her  an¬ 
tagonist.  The  shot  whizzed  between  the  masts  of  the  lug¬ 
ger,  and  ]dunged  into  the  water  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  lee¬ 
ward. 

“  ‘  A  rouSf  Monsieur  /’  roared  out  a  French  quarter- 
uaaster  on  hoard  of  the  lugger,  in  imitation  of  the  compli- 
JUents  which  take  place  previously  to  nn  assaul  (Carntes,  at 
Ibe  same  time  taking  (df  his  hat,  and  bowing  to  the  cutter. 

**  ‘  Loo  high,  t<K>  high,  good  Mr  Searcher,*  said  M‘ Elvina, 
laughing ;  ‘  depress  your  guns  to  her  water-line,  my  lads, 
do  not  fire  till  I  order  you.’ 

“  Ihe  remainder  of  tlie  cutter’s  broadsi<le  was  now  dis- 
chargt^d  at  tlie  lugger,  but  the  elevation  being  too  great,  the 
shot  W’hizzed  over,  w'ithout  any  injury  to  her  crew';  the 
main  haulyards  w'cre,  however,  shot  away,  and  the  yard 
ftnd  sail  fell  thundering  dow  n  on  the  deck. 

“‘Be  smart,  iiiy  lads,  and  bend  on  again  ;  it’s  quite  long 


mough.  Up  with  the  sail,  and  we’ll  return  the  compli- 
nent  !* 

“  In  less  than  a  minute,  the  tie  of  the  haulyards,  which 
had  been  divided  close  to  the  yaril,  was  hitched  round  if, 
ind  the  sail  again  expanded  to  the  breeze.  ‘  Now’,  my  huls, 
remember,  don’t  throw  a  shot  aw'ay — fire  when  you're 
really.* 

“  The  broadside  of  the  lugger  was  poured  into  the  cutter, 
w’ith  wdiat  effect  upon  the  crew  could  not  be  ascert.iined  ; 
but  the  main-boom  was  cut  in  half,  and  the  outer  ]»art  of 
it  fell  over  the  cutter’s  quarter,  and  was  dragged  astern  of 
the  clew  of  the  sail. 

“‘It’s  all  over  with  her  already,’  said  the  first  mate  to 
M‘Pilvina;  and  as  the  cutter  paiil  off  before  the  wdnd,  an- 
ither  broadside  from  her  w’ell-manned  antagonist  raktMl  her 
fore  and  aft.  The  cutter  hauled  dowui  her  jib,  eased  otf 
her  foresheet,  and  succeeded  in  again  bringing  her  broadside 
to  bear.  The  action  was  now  maintained  w’ith  spirit,  hut 
much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  cutter,  wdio  was  not  only 
inferior  in  force,  but  completely  disabled  from  the  loss  of 
her  main  boom. 

“  After  an  exchange  of  a  dozen  broadsides,  jM’p^lvina 
shot  the  lugger  a-head,  and,  tacking  uiuh'i*  his  adversary’s 
bow’s,  raked  him  a  second  time.  The  commamler  of  the 
revenue  vessel,  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  a  similar  disaster, 
payed  his  vessel  off  iR'fore  the  w’ind,  and  returned  the  fire 
as  they  came  abreast  of  each  other ;  but  in  these  maiueuvres 
the  lugger  obtained  the  w’eather-gage.  It  w’as,  however,  a 
point  of  little  consequence  as  matters  then  stood.  In  a  few 
more  broadsides,  the  cutter  was  a  complete  w'reck,  and  un¬ 
able  to  return  the  fire  of  her  ojqHment.  Her  forestay  and 
haulyards  had  been  cut  aw'av,  her  foresail  was  down  on 
deck,  and  her  jib  lying  overboard  under  her  bows. 

“  ‘  I  think  that  will  do,’  said  M‘IClvina  to  the  first  male. 
‘  We  had  better  be  off  now,  for  our  guns  wdll  bi?  sure  to 
bring  dow’u  some  of  the  cruisers;  and  if  she  surrendered, 
I  could  not  take  possession  of  her.  Let’s  give  her  a  [larting 
broadside  and  three  cheers.’  3I‘P>lvina’s  orders  w'ere  obey¬ 
ed  ;  but  not  one  gun  w’as  returned  by  the  cutter.  ‘  Star- 
hoanl  a  little,  keep  her  away  now,  and  we’ll  closiiand  stand 
ahead  of  her,  that  she  may  read  our  name  on  the  stern.  1  t’s 
a  ]>ity  they  should  not  know  to  wdiom  they  are  imlehted. 
Tliey’ll  not  forget  La  Belle  Susanne.’  ” — V’ol.  i.  pp.  IHlMJl. 


To  show  that  our  w’orthy  Ca]»tain  can  write  upon  more 
subjects  than  one,  our  other  extract  lias  less  of  a  sea  smell, 
but  is  equally  entertaining  ; 

THE  DOG  OF  SENTIMENT. 

“  They  had  not  remained  there  many  minutes,  when  a 
poodle  dog,  bien  totidu,  and  white  as  a  sheep  from  the  river 
before  the  day  of  shearing,  walketl  np  to  them  with  an  air 
of  sagacious  curiosity,  and  looked  M‘ Elvina  steadfastly  in  tin* 
face.  M‘Elvina,  taking  his  cigar  from  his  inoiith,  lu'ld  it 
to  the  dog,  who  ran  up  to  it,  as  if  to  smell  it ;  the  lighted 
end  coming  in  contact  with  his  cold  nose,  induced  the  ani¬ 
mal  to  set  up  a  loud  yell,  and  retreat  to  his  master  much 
faster  than  he  came,  jiassing  first  one  fore-jiaw,  and  then 
the  other,  over  his  nose,  to  wipe  aw'ay  the  pain,  in  such  a 
ridiculous  manner  as  to  excite  loud  merriment,  not  only 
from  our  party  on  the  beach,  but  also  from  others  wlio  hud 
witnessed  the  scene. 

“  ‘  So  much  for  curiosity,’  said  M‘Elvina,  continuing 
his  mirth.  Tlie  proprietor  of  tin*  dog,  a  young  Frenchman, 
dressed  very  much  ‘  en  ca/icol,^  di<l  not,  however,  seem 
<|uite  so  much  amused  with  this  practical  joke  ;  he  cocked 
his  hat  fiercely  on  one  side,  raised  his  ligure  to  the  utmost 
of  its  height,  and  w’alking  up,  rn  ^raud  tnifilaire,  addressed 
M‘Elvina  with,— ‘  Comnienty  Monsieur,  rous  accz  fdit  unc 
grande  b^'lisc  Id — rous  'tn'insuUez*  ■  — 

“  ‘  I  think  I  had  better  not  understainl  ITeiicli,’  said 
M‘ Elvina,  aside  to  De  Briseau  ;  then  turning  to  the  Fi*eiich- 
man,  with  a  grave  face,  and  air  of  incoiiipreliensioii, — 

‘  What  did  you  say,  sir?’ 

“‘Ah!  you  are  Inglisman.  You  not  speak  I'lencliV’ 
M‘Elvina  shook  his  liead,  and  began  to  jmlf  away  his 
cigar. 

“  ‘  Den,  sare,  if  you  not  speak  de  I’rench  langagc,  I 
sjieak  de  Englis  like  von  natif,  and  I  tell  you,  sjire,  (fuc  rous 
niavez  insuUr,  Got  for  »iam  ! — you  burn  my  dog  nose; 
vat  you  mean,  sjire  ?’ 

“  ‘  The  dog  but  lie  1  his  ow  n  nose,’  answered  Ai‘i*dvina, 
mildly. 

“  ‘  Vat  vou  mean  ?  de  dog  hum  his  (»wn  nose  !  I  low'  is 
a  dog  cap-able  to  burn  his  own  nose?  JSare,  you  jmt  de 
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cigar  to  iny  dog  nose !  I  must  have  de  satisfactioriy  or  de 
ii]Kdogv,  tout-de-^suile,^ 

“  ‘  But,  sir,'  1  have  not  insulted 

“  ‘  Sarc,  you  insult  iny  dog — he  is  von  and  de  same  ting 
~~^nwn  chien  est  nn  chien  de  sentiment.  He  feel  de  affront 
all  de  same  vid  me — I  feel  <ie^  affront  all  de  same  vid  him. 
t  nns  n'm^z  qn'd  clwisir^  Afonsienr^ 

“‘  Between  you  and  your  dog?’  answered  M‘Elvina 
— ‘  Well,  then,  I’d  rather  fight  the  dog,* 

Jhili !  fight  de  dog — de  dog  cannot  fight,  sare ;  7nais 
Je  snis  son  mailre  ct  son  atniy  and  1  will  figlit  for  him.* 

“  ‘  Well,  then,  Monsieur,  1  did  insult  your  dog,  I  must 
acknowledge,  and  I  will  give  him  the  satisfaction  which 
you  i*e<|uii  e.* 

“  ‘  And  how  will  you  give  de  satisfaction  to  de  dog?’ 

“  ‘  Why,  sir,  you  said  just  now  that  he  was  nn  chien 
de  hcancoup  de  sentiment ;  if  he  is  so,  he  will  accept,  and 
projierly  aj»preciate,  my  apology.’ 

‘‘  ‘  Ah,  sjire,’  replied  the  Frenchman,  relaxing  the  stern 
wrinkles  of  liis  brow,  ‘  e'esL  lien  dit ;  you  will  make  de  apo¬ 
logy  to  de  dog.  Sans  doutey  he  is  de  principal ;  I  am  only 
de  second.  Cest  une  affaire  arranff^e,  Monstachey  viens 
iciy  Moustache.'  (The  dog  came  uj>  to  his  master.)  ^  Mon- 
sicur  csl  trcs-fache  de  t'avoir  brute  le  nez,' 

“  ‘  iNIonsieur  Moustache  !’  siiid  M‘ Elvina,  taking  off  his 
hat,  with  mock  gravity,  to  the  dog,  who  seemed  determined 
to  keep  at  a  respectful  distance,  ‘  Je  vous  demande  inillc 
excuses.  ’ 

“  ‘  j4h  f  que  e'est  charmant  /’  cried  some  of  the  fair  sex, 
who,  as  well  as  the  men,  had  been  attracted  by,  and  were 
listening  to,  the  dispute.  ‘  Que  Mojisieur  rAn^lois  est 
drote  ;  el  voi/ez  Monstachey  com  me  it  a  V air  conlent-^vrai- 
ment  e'est  nn  chien  d'esprit.* 

“  ‘  Allezy  Mouslachcy  said  his  master,  who  was  now  all 
smiles,  ‘  donnez  la  patte  d  Alonsieur — donnez  done.  Ah, 
sare,  he  forgive  you,  1  am  very  sure, — it  n'a  pas  de  malice  ; 
but  he  is  afraid  of  de  cigar.  De  burnt  child  dred  de  water, 
as  your  great  Shakspeare  say.* 

“  ‘  CesL  nn  chien  de  talent ;  il  a  heaucoup  de  sentiment, 
Je  suis  bien  fdche  de  V avoir  blessey  Monsieur.' 

Et  Monsieur parle  Fraiu^aisT 
“  ‘  I  should  esteem  myself  fortunate,  if  I  spoke  your  lan¬ 
guage  as  well  as  you  <lo  mine,’  replied  M‘Elvinain  French. 

“  Th  is  compliment,  before  so  many  bystanders,  completely 
won  the  heart  of  the  vain  and  choleric  Frenchman. 

“  ‘  Ah,  sare,  you  are  too  complaisant.  1  hope  I  shall 
have  de  ]deasure  to  make  your  ac(|uaintance.  Je  m'appelle 
^fonsicur  Auguste  de  Poivre,  J'aiihonneurdevous jjresenter 

une  carte  d'addresse.  1  live  on  the  top  of  my  mother’s - 

.V//7’  rent  resot.  ]\Iy  mother  li  ve  on  de  ground  rez  de  chaussee. 
Madame  ina  mere  will  be  delighted  to  receive  a  Monsieur  of 
so  much  vit  and  addresse.*  8o  saying,  away  went  3Ionsieur 
Auguste  de  Foivre,  followed  by  Moustache,  who  was  ^  all 
von  and  de  safne  ting.' 

“  ‘  Well,  we  live  and  learn,*  said  M‘Elvina,  laughing,  as 
S4MHI  as  the  Frenchman  was  at  a  little  distance ;  ‘  1  never 
thought  that  1  should  have  made  an  apology  to  a  dog.* — 
‘  Oh,  but,’  replied  De  Briseau,  ‘you  forget  that  he  was  nn 
chien  de  sentiment  /”— Vol.  i.  pp.  171-(3. 

'riiey  who  read  novels,  will  deprive  themselves  of  a 
positive  enjoyment  if  they  do  not  read  “  The  King’s  Own.” 


The  Armenians ;  A  Talc  of  Constantinople.  By  Charles 
^lacfarlane.  Esq.,  author  of  “  Constantinople  in  1828.” 
vols.  8vo.  Eondim.  Saunders  and  Ottley%  1830. 

The  author  of  this  novel,  although  perhaps  a  little  too 
dirt  use  in  his  descriptions  of  the  beauties  of  nature  and 
art,  and  of  the  peculiarities  of  costume — a  failing  which 
might  have  been  better  tolerated  in  a  book  of  travels,  but 
which  hangs  teazingly  upon  our  progress  when  hurried 
on  by  a  tale  of  passion — has  presented  us,  nevertheless, 
with  a  work  of  great  and  engrossing  interest.  Although 
the  love  adventures  of  the  hero  and  heroine,  the  history 
of  their  artection,  the  various  obstacles  which  impede  their 
bliss,  and  finally  the  tragical  denouement  of  the  story,  are 
simple  and  natural  enough,  yet  the  strong  expression  of 
ILTssion  which  pervades  the  wlude,  seizes  upon  us  more 
]»owerfully  than  any  fantastic  complexity  of  plot  could 
h  ive  done. 

Fi'ince  Ghika,  the  son  of  a  hospodar  of  Wallachia, 


meets  by  chance  with  Veronica,  the  daughter  of  an  Ar¬ 
menian  banker,  and  the  consequence  is  a  mutual  attach¬ 
ment.  Soon  after  their  first  interview,  Ghika  has  the 
good  fortune  to  save  the  life  of  the  old  banker,  who  had 
been  assailed  in  the  midst  of  a  festive  party  by  a  drunken 
janissary.  In  the  confusion  which  ensues,  the  lovers 
find  a  moment  to  express  their  feelings  to  each  other.  Se¬ 
veral  stolen  meetings  which  subsequently  take  place,  serve 
hut  to  heighten  their  love.  The  espionage  of  an  Italian 
priest,  however,  ferrets  out  the  astounding  fact,  that  Ve¬ 
ronica  has  been  seen  and  loved  by  an  heretical  (h’eek,  and 
in  consequence,  the  good-humoured  duenna  who  had  con¬ 
nived  at  their  meetings,  is  kicked  out  of  doors,  and  the 
family  take  flight  for  a  country  house  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bosphorus. 

Ghika  pursues  the  fugitives,  and  takes  up  his  abode 
with  a  poor  Greek,  whose  house  adjoins  the  garden  of 
the  Armenians,  commanding  a  view  of  it  from  a  window 
in  the  upper  story.  Sitting  at  this  window  he  enjoys  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  all  his  youthful  errors  dinned,  with  a 
thousand  malicious  misrepresentations  and  comments,  in¬ 
to  his  mistress’s  ears,  by  two  starched  female  relations. 
Having  managed,  however,  to  make  Veronica  aware  of 
his  propinquity,  they  bless  themselves  with  conversation 
for  a  few  brief  stolen  moments.  But  the  Padre  is  on  the 
alert,  and  soon  snuffs  out  what  is  hidden  behind  the  ja¬ 
lousies  at  the  foot  of  the  garden.  An  army  of  bricklayers 
is  summoned,  who  raise  the  wall,  and  build  out  the 
Prince’s  view.  He  retorts  by  raising  a  ^vooden  pharos 
on  the  roof  of  the  house,  from  which  he  can  still  look 
down  upon  the  garden.  The  Armenians  prepare  to  raise 
their  wall  still  higher,  and  there  is  no  saying  when  the 
rival  elevations  might  have  been  stayed,  but  for  a  com¬ 
motion  among  the  Moslem  population,  alarmed  lest  the 
buildings  of  the  Giaours  should  overtop  the  mosques, 
which  is  only  allayed  by  the  interference  of  the  Mimar- 
Aga,  who,  after  extorting  a  swinging  sum  from  either 
party,  orders  the  window  to  be  blocked  up. 

Though  debarred  the  jdeasui’e  of  meeting,  the  lovers 
find  a  medium  through  which  to  correspond,  and  thus 
solace  their  weary  days,  until  one  unlucky  morning  their 
envoy  has  the  audacity  to  laugh  at  the  tax-gatherer.  Be¬ 
ing  apprehended,  a  piece  of  paper  with  Armenian  cha¬ 
racters  is  found  upon  him.  The  officers  of  finance,  doubt¬ 
ful  that  it  may  conceal  somewhat  treasonable,  consult  the 
first  Armenian  who  passes,  and  he  proves  to  be  the  bro¬ 
ther  of  Veronica,  who  immediately  discovers  the  whole, 
and  puts  an  end  to  the  correspondence.  The  Prince  is 
roused  from  the  lethargy  into  which  this  misadventure 
cast  him,  by  the  news  that  the  Armenians  have  projected 
a  pleasure  party  on  the  Bosphorus,  and  hired  a  boatman 
who  had  long  been  his  creature.  Disguised  as  a  Greek 
sailor,  he  notifies  his  presence  to  his  mistress  ;  and  alter 
the  piirty  have  landed,  and  are  carousing  on  shore,  be 
manages  once  or  twice  to  steal  near  enough  to  whisper  bis 
passion  to  her.  The  last  time  he  is  unlucky ;  for  on  re¬ 
turning  to  the  company,  one  person  remarks  that  the  sup¬ 
posed  boatman  has  lost  an  eyebrow,  and  Veronica’s  brother 
discovers  the  stray  ornament  adhering  to  her  veil. 

The  Armenians  now  fly  once  more  before  the  eiitei- 
prising  Ghika  to  the  village  of  Belgrade,  whither  he  once 
more  follows  them,  disguised  as  an  Englishman.  Il>'‘ 
neighbourhood  not  being  suspected  by  Veronica’s  lamil>> 
he  obtains  several  interviews  witli  her,  until  he  is  ag«iin 
discovered  in  consequence  of  their  loitering  one  evcinug 
too  long  in  the  mazes  of  the  forest.  The  Armenians  br¬ 
ing  now  frightened  hack  to  Pera,  by  the  breaking  out  o 
the  insurrection  of  the  janissaries,  which  ended  in^  the  dt- 
struction  of  the  whole  body,  Ghika  meets  their  timorous 
cavalcade  by  the  way,  liaving  rode  out  trom  C  onstanti¬ 
nople  expressly  to  afford  them  jU’otection.  His  assistaiue 
is  accepted  by  the  cowardly  banker  with  sullen  acquies¬ 
cence.  He  attends  them  through  their  dangers,  eiicouu 
ters  with  them  the  dispersed  and  desperate  soldiei\,  ttu 
til  he  takes  leave  of  them  at  their  own  door,  unthauked— 
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entire  botany.  The  ]>1ate9  are  most  correctly  and  taste¬ 
fully  executed.  The  Courtpendu  Apple,  in  I’art  V,  is 
absolutely  coloured  to  a  deception  ;  and  the  French  IVIig- 
nonne  Peach  is  rich,  soft,  and  luscious  to  the  eye,  I'he 
Alexander  Apple,  and  the  Cactus  Jenhinsonia,  are  also 
finely  executed.  Indeed,  the  only  thing  approaching  to 
a  failure  which  we  have  yet  seen  in  this  department,  is 
the  Calceolaria  Corijmhosa  in  the  first  Number.  The 
directions  for  colouring  fruits  and  /lowers,  a  new  feature 
in  a  work  of  this  kind,  are  simple  and  useful. 


Cases  Decided  in  the  Court  of  Session.  Reported  by 

Patrick  Shaw,  Alexander  Dunlop,  and  J.  31.  Hell, 

Ksquires,  Advocates.  Kdinbiirgli.  William  lllack- 

wood.  Volume  VIII.  Parts  1-5.  8vo. 

# 

Tins  publication,  originally  possessing  considerable  merit 
and  utility,  has  begun,  of  late,  to  show  strong  symptoms 
of  a  book-making  tendency.  The  cases  are  reported  with 
a  degree  of  unnecessary  detail ; — sometimes  cases  are  re¬ 
ported  which  are  of  no  earthly  importance,  and  sometimes 
they  are  reported  in  such  a  manner,  that  no  one  can  make 
out  what  the  point  decided  is,  (vide  the  case  of  Guthrie 
r.  Ogilvie,  p.  435.)  Without  insisting  at  present  on  the 
propriety  of  more  condensed  and  accurate  reports,  we 
cannot  help  observing,  that  the  high  price  of  the  work  is 
a  positive  injury  to  the  profession  at  large.  The  Pro¬ 
curators  before  the  Sheriff  Court,  in  a  flourishing  city  in 
the  west,  possessed  an  excellent  law  library,  for  which, 
as  none  of  them  were  much  addicted  to  study,  they  were 
rather  at  a  loss  to  find  a  use.  At  last  some  of  them 
stumbled  upon  the  magnificent  conception  of  lending  out 
the  volumes  to  the  neighbouring  lairds.  The  consequence 
of  this  manceuvre  was,  that  in  a  short  time  you  could 
not  find  a  landed  proprietor  in  the  country-side  who  had 
less  than  three  lawsuits.  Now,  if  the  gentlemen  who 
publish  these  Reports  would  attend  to  the  moral  of  our 
tale,  and  bring  out  their  work  at  such  a  price  that  an 
agent  might  be  able  to  present  it  ns  a  Christmas  gift  to 
his  friends  in  the  country,  the  advantage  to  the  profession 
would  be  incalculable.  Instead  of  diminishing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  our  judges,  government  would  find  it  necessary  to 
double  them — chapels  of  ease  would  require  to  be  erected 
in  every  sheriffdom,  and,  doubtless,  every  lawyer  .would 
gladly  pay  a  per  centage  from  his  additional  profits  to 
those  learned  Editors  to  whom  he  owed  them. 


A  Picture  of  Stirling,  A  Series  of  Eight  Views,  drawn 
by  Andrew  T.  3Iasson  ;  engraved  by  .John  Gellatly. 
With  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notices  hy  Robert 
Chambers.  Stirling.  John  lie  wit.  1830.  4to.  Pp.  52. 

This  is  a  w’ork  of  much  merit.  Although  the  artists 
who  furnish  the  pictorial  part  are  hitherto  but  little 
known,  they  have  both  executed  their  tasks  with  taste 
and  skill.  The  views  are  well  drawn,  and  picturesque 
IHiints  have  been  chosen  ;  and  the  engraving  is  highly 
sjitisfactory  in  its  general  effects,  and  clear  in  its  separate 
details.  I'he  letter-press  by  “  the  ingenious  31r  Cham¬ 
bers,’*  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  calls  him,  is  full  of  interesting 
matter.  Altogether,  the  work  is  worthy  of  the  line  old 
city  it  undertakes  to  illustrate,  hallowed  as  it  is,  in  the 
heart  of  every  Scotsman,  by  a  thousand  patriotic  associa¬ 
tions. 


Lardner\s  Cabinet  Cyclopadia,^ — The  Cities  and  Princi^ 
pal  Towns  of  the  World,  Vol,  I.  London.  Long¬ 
man,  Rees,  Orme,  and  Co.  P]).  320. 

Dr  Lardner’s  ]mblicatiou  is  certainly  the  liandsomest, 
in  point  of  external  appearance,  of  all  the  works  which 
come  out  in  monthly  volumes.  'I  he  book  now  before  us, 
embellished,  as  it  is,  with  vignettes  and  numerous  wood- . 


I  cuts,  is  quite  a  pleasure  to  look  upon  ;  and  wc  are  glad 
to  say  that  its  more  substantial  contents  Avill  be  found 
exceedingly  instructive  and  useful.  It  contains  an  histo¬ 
rical  and  topographical  account  of  all  the  in  incij^il  cities 
and  towns  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  France,  and  Spain  ;  and  the  subject  is  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  in  future  volumes.  The  plan  is  good,  and,  no  far 
as  it  has  gone,  has  been  most  creditably  executed. 


A  Selection  of  Celtic  Melodies,  consisting  of  Orhfinal  Slow 
Highland  Airs,  Pipe-Reels,  and  Cainntearachd,  Never 
before  Published.  Selected  and  arranged  by  a  High¬ 
lander.  Edinburgh.  Robert  Purdie.  1830.  Pp,  23. 

All  these  melodies  (thirty-five  in  number)  are  well 
W'orthy  of  collection  and  preservation.  Rude  and  simple 
though  they  be,  they  bear  a  national  and  strongly  mark¬ 
ed  character.  In  some  instances  they  are  full  of  a  deep 
.pathos,  and  in  others  of  a  wild  and  boisterous  merriment ; 
but  still  they  are  all  intensely  Highland,  and  by  High¬ 
landers,  or  persons  possessing  Highland  associations,  can¬ 
not  fail  to  be  considered  a  treasure.  We  are,  on  the 
whole,  disposed  to  like  those  most  -which  are  marked  as 
having  been  arranged  by  Finlay  Dun  ;  but  some  of  the 
others  are  highly  interesting  also,  and  the  Editor  certain¬ 
ly  deserves  well  of  his  musical  friends.  Wo  should  have 
been  glad  had  he  prefixed  a  short  account  of  some  of  the 
more  remarkable  airs  ;  and  a  few  notes  scattered  through 
the  work  would  have  given  it  an  additional  value. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


THE  WOOD  DExMON.— A  LEGEND  OF  NORWAY. 

13y  one  of  the  Authors  of  the  ‘‘  Odd  Volume,'^ 

“  Tales  and  Legends,''  ^'C, 

On  the  border  of  a  little  placid-looking  lake,  in  the 
beantifnl  and  picturesque  country  of  Noiwvay,  Jived  a 
young  fisherman,  called  Uric,  who,  being  of  a  covetous 
and  grasping  disposition,  grumbled  incessantly  at  the  small 
profit  which  accrued  from  his  craft,  and  longed  f(jr  riches 
with  an  intensity  wdiich  was  not  only  criminal  in  itself, 
but  which  the  wdscst  and  most  re/lecting  of  his  neigh¬ 
bours  prophesied  would  lead  to  sin  and  misery. 

Uric,  however,  -was  not  vvitlnuit  defenders,  amongst 
the  foremost  of  whom  w^as  Paul  Alarken,  the  father  of  a 
beautiful  maiden,  for  Avhose  hand  many  lovers  fiercely 
contended,  all  whose  hopes  w’ere  crushed  by  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  Paul  that  he  had  chosen  Uric  for  his  son-in-Jaw’. 
This  determination  carried  sorrow'  into  many  hearts  ;  but 
it  overwhelmed  Oluf,  the  handsome  young  woodsman, 
with  consternation  and  despair;  for  he  loved  the  lair 
maiden  wdth  a  passionate  love,  and  be  knew  that  he 
alone  was  the  possessor  of  her  pure  and  guileless  heart. 
Th  is,  however,  availed  nothing  :  Paul  Marken,  having 
once  formed  a  resolution,  resisted  as  firmly  all  entreaties 
to  change,  as  the  Naze  does  the  thousand  weaves  that 
break  in  fury  on  its  rocky  breast.  The  lovers  w’en;  in 
misery  :  Oluf’s  grief  w’as  loud  and  vehement  ;  31argaret 
bent  in  silence  to  her  stern  father’s  will,  and  meekly  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  fate  she  could  not  avert  :  the  ceremony  ot 
the  Pesterbl,  or  Betrothing,  was  performed,  and  hope 
fled. 

Uric,  meanwhile,  cared  little  for  the  prize  that  w  as  al¬ 
most  w'ithin  his  grasp:  his  sonlid  soul  was  incajiable  ol 
feeling  a  true  affection :  he  loved  nothing  but  w  ealth, 
— gold,  gold,  gold,  was  his  constant  cry — and  it  was  lis¬ 
tened  to. 

As  he  sauntered  gloomily  one  evening  amongst  the  tall 
pines  W'hich  stretched  dow’ii  to  the  edge  ot  the  lake,  he 
suildenly  heard  a  strain  of  music  which  seemed  to  come 
from  the  heart  of  the  forest.  'I  here  was  something  thrill¬ 
ing  and  unearthly  in  the  notes,  yet  I  ric  listened  for  a 
few  moments  witliout  having  any  bus]dcion  as  to  who 
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was  the  performer,  till,  on  eiKleavouriiij^  to  retrace  his 
steps  and  return  home,  he  found  himself  irresistibly  im- 
jielled  to  follow^  the  sound  of  the  music.  On  makiri<r  this 
discovery  a  cold  shiver  came  over  him,  and  his  teeth  chat¬ 
tered  in  his  head  ;  he  attempted  to  turn  and  lly,  hut  in 
vain  ;  his  limbs,  so  far  from  obeyin<jf  him,  their  lawful 
master,  bore  him  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  ])ine  forest, 
till  he  found  himself  almost  at  the  side  of  the  musician, 
whose  strains,  when  heard,  drew  every  living  thing  around 
him. 

The  Wood  Demon  was  seated  on  the  trunk  of  a  fallen 
tree,  playing  with  all  his  might  to  the  beasts  of  the  forest, 
which  were  dancing  furiously  to  the  sound  of  the  music  : 
the  bear,  liaving  just  made  his  luncheon  off  a  fat  sheep, 
plunged  clumsily  about;  the  deer  hounded  joyously  ;  tlie 
w’olves  performe<l  a  rigadoon  ;  the  foxes  doubled  and 
doubled,  and  crossing  each  other  under  the  very  nose  of 
the  hear,  put  him  sadly  out  of  the  step  ;  squirrels  leaped 
from  tree  to  tree  ;  and  the  great  white  owl  hopped  am<nig 
the  branches.  IVleanwhile  the  Demon,  being  obliged  to 
mind  his  hits,  said  nothing,  but  cast  a  glance  on  Uric, 
who  immediately  felt  a  strange  kind  of  tingling  in  his 
limbs,  wdiich  in  spite  of  himself  cut  the  most  extravagant 
capers,  and  carried  him  into  the  very  midst  of  the  dancers. 
The  Demon  played  louder  and  louder,  and  faster  and 
faster ;  the  bear  danced  dos-a-dos  with  Uric ;  the  wolves 
pirouetted  with  him,  and  set  at  the  corners  ;  while  the 
foxes  took  hands  round  and  back  again,  brushing  the 
trees  with  tlieir  long  tails.  This  scene  proved  too  much 
for  the  gravity  of  tlie  Demon,  who  laughed  till  the  very 
woods  rung  again.  As  soon  as  the  music  stopped,  so  did 
the  dancers  ;  the  bear  sucked  his  paws,  and  went  otf  to 
take  his  siesta ;  the  deer  ran  to  cool  themselves  in  the 
stream ;  the  wolves  withdrew  to  their  dens  ;  the  foxes  to 
theirholes;  the  S4[uirrels  disappeared  amongst  the  branches; 
and  the  white  owl,  tired  of  all  this  racketing,  fell  fast 
asleep. 

Uric  and  the  Demon  were  now  alone.  Uric  Avould 
fain  have  made  his  escape,  but  as  the  thought  rose  in  liis 
mind,  it  seemed  to  liim  that  the  pine  trees  grew  taller 
and  taller,  and  thicker  and  thicker,  and  that  they  thrust 
out  their  branches  and  drew  closer  together  to  bar  his 
egress. 

“  (jood  morrow.  Uric,”  said  the  Demon  ;  “  I  have 
long  foreseen  tliat  we  should  become  ac([uainted  ;  pray,  sit 
down  till  I’m  at  leisure  to  liave  a  little  chat  with  von.” 
The  Demon  hitched  himself  to  one  end  of  the  fallen  tree, 
and  Uric  seated  himself  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  rus¬ 
tic  couch.  “  Excuse  me  for  a  few  moments,”  said  the 
polite  Demon  ;  “  1  have  a  little  business  to  transact,  after 
wliich  1  shall  be  at  vonr  service.”  Uric,  too  much  ter- 
ritied  to  reply,  preserved  a  profound  silence.  The  Demon 
then  proceeded  to  untie  the  mouth  of  a  large  sack  that  lay 
at  his  feet,  and  poured  out  on  the  snow  a  vast  quantity 
of  gold  jiieces.  These  the  Demon  immediately  began  to 
count  over  and  replace  in  the  sack.  Uric’s  eyes  greedily 
devoured  the  sparkling  treasure ;  he  gradually  drew  nearer 
and  nearer,  till  at  length  by  the  time  that  the  half  of  the 
pile  of  gold  was  counted  and  returned  to  the  sack.  Uric 
was  rubbing  elbows  with  his  new  friend,  “  I  fear,”  said 
the  well-bred  Demon,  “that  you  may  think  me  deficient 
in  the  attentions  due  to  a  guest ;  but  perhaps  you  will 
have  the  goodness  to  pardon  my  pursuing  my  present  oc- 
cnpuiion,  as  it  is  connected  with  a  love  affair.  In  fact, 
iiiy  w’orthy  friend,”  continued  the  Demon,  looking  mo¬ 
destly  on  the  ground,  “  I  mean  to  change  my  condition, 
and  this  gold  is  intended  as  a  reward  for  the  j»erson  who 
may  help  me  to  obtain  a  bride.” — “  Hah  !”  exclaimed  the 
fisherman, — “  What,  all  that  gold  ?” — “  I’oh  !”  returned 
the  Demon,  “  this  is  nothing;  I  would  double  it,  ay, 
quadruple  it,  on  obtaining  my  wishes.” — “  Have  you 
any  particular  girl  in  view  ?”  asked  Uric.  “  ^Vhy,  to  be 
frank  with  yon,”  Replied  the  Demon,  “  I  have  made  a 
choice.  You  must  know,”  he  continued,  in  a  confiden¬ 
tial  tone,  “  that  I  have  found  the  darkiies:}  of  iny  com¬ 


plexion  attended  >vith  many  disadvantages  ;  in  fact,  there 
seems  to  be  a  most  unreasonable  prejudice  against  it  :  for 
myself,  I  don't  think  it  unbecoming  ;  do  you  ?”  This  ques¬ 
tion  rather  discomposed  the  fisherman  ;  but  quickly  re¬ 
covering  himself,  he  declared,  upon  his  liononr,  that  he 
thought  his  friend  had  a  most  expressive  countenance,  and 
that  the  darkness  of  his  complexion  gave  him  a  travelled 
look  that  was  quite  engaging.  “  Oh  !  yon  flatter,”  an¬ 
swered  the  Demon  with  a  low  bow’ ;  “  but  as,  unhappily, 
every  one  has  not  your  refined  taste,  1  am  anxious  to  form 
such  ail  nlliauce  as  'will  ensure  a  fairer  exterior  to  my 
children  ;  for  a  person  of  your  judgment  must  acknow¬ 
ledge,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  parent  to  study  the 
benefit  of  bis  cbildreii.”  Tbe  fisherman  politely  assented, 
and  praised  the  foretboiigbt  and  consideration  of  his  new 
frieml  to  the  skies,  “  Eet  us  w'ave  com[dimenfs,”  re¬ 
plied  the  Demon,  “  ami  proceed  to  business.  Will  you 
lielp  me  to  overcome  the  foolisb  reluctance  to  share  my 
lot,  w’liich  every  young  girl  lias  shown  to  whom  1  liave 
attempted  to  play  the  agreeable  ?”  'To  this  proposal  Uric 
gave  an  immediate  consent,  declaring  be  iboiight  they 
ought  not  to  be  indulged  in  such  a  foolisli  jirejiidice.  “  1 
see  you  are  a  sensible  man,  Uric,”  returned  the  Demon, 
“  so  1  w’ill  come  to  the  point  at  once  :  the  girl  wdiom  1 
have  chosen  is  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Uaul  ^Alarkeii, 
who  lives  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake,” — “  C)li  !  vou 
have  chosen  Margaret,  have  you  ?”  said  the  fisherman, 
taking  off  his  tufted  caji  and  scratching  his  head,  “  Yes, 
1  hav'c  chosen  Margaret,”  retorted  the  Demon  sharply  ; 
“  have  you  any  objections?” — “  Why,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,”  answ’ered  the  fisheriuau,  “  I  w'as  intending  to 
marry  Margaret  myself;  so  that  if  any  other  girl  would 
do  as  well” - “  Any  otlier  girl  w’ill  not  do  as  well,”  in¬ 

terrupted  the  Demon  in  a  rage  ;  “  and  1  think  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  selfish  in  you  to  thw’art  my  w  ishes,  w'hen  yon 
know  how  much  1  have  the  good  of  my  family  at  heart  ; 
lint  this  is  just  the  way  of  the  w'orld  :  one  cannot  pnqiose 
doing  a  good  action,  hut  some  impertinent  fnippy  must 
interfere  with  his  objections  tViid  advice,  'This  is  all  the 
thanks  I  get  for  my  condescension  in  asking  your  assist¬ 
ance  ;  hut  let  me  tell  yon,  sir,  1  will  woo  your  bride, 
marry  your  bride,  ay,  and  bring  home  your  bride,  in  spite 
of  your  teeth  ;  and  I  wdll  keep  my  gold  for  those  who 
have  a  little  more  sense  in  their  noddles  ;”  and  tlie  Demon, 
in  a  huff,  began  to  shovel  the  gohl  back  into  the  sack, 
“  Don’t  he  so  hasty,”  siiid  the  tisherinaii ;  “  I  liave  con¬ 
sidered  better  of  the  matter,  and  as  you  say  that  yon  are 
resolved  to  have  Margaret,  w’hether  1  will  or  not,  1  don’t 
see  there  will  be  any  great  harm  in  giving  yon  my  assist¬ 
ance.” — “  None  in  the  w'orld,”  replied  tlie  Demon,  co¬ 
ming  out  of  his  pet ;  “  on  the  contrary,  yon  will  lie  doing 
her  an  infinite  service  in  making  her  iiiy  bride.  She  shall 
be  (iueen  of  the  pine  tree  ;  wlieii  she  wants  music,  the 
birds  will  sing  to  her  :  should  she  feel  inclined  to  dance, 
yon  can  bear  witness  that  she  will  have  great  choice  of 
partners  :  the  trees  of  the  w^ooil  shall  bend  their  heads  to 
do  her  homage  ;  she  w  ill  reign  over  /rc,”  continued  the 
Demon,  with  a  gallant  air  ;  “  and  what  more  could  a 
reasonable  woman  desire?” — “  Why,  truly,”  aiiswercil 
the  fisherman,  “  you  Jiave  placed  the  atfair  in  quite  an¬ 
other  light ;  and  since  you  assure  me  she  w’ill  he  Jiappy” 

- “  Sir,”  interrupted  the  Demon,  laying  hisliand  upon 

his  breast  with  a  solemn  air,  “  be  assured  that  it  shall 
be  the  business  of  my  life  to  make  her  hajipy.” — “  Since 
that  is  the  case,”  replied  the  fisherman,  “  it  would  cer¬ 
tainly  he  selfish  in  me  to  stand  in  the  w'ay  of  lier  advance¬ 
ment.  When  would  yon  wush  the  marriage  to  take  ]dace?’* 
— “  Immediately,”  answered  the  Demon  ;  “  hut  as  wc- 
meii  are  sometimes  unreasonable,  as  yon,  my  friend,  may 
have  observed,  and  require  to  he  surprised  into  measnre.s 
intended  solely  for  their  giKid,  it  may  he  necessary  to  use 
a  little  harmless  deceit  to  bring  her  bitber.” — “  laq  me 
alone  for  that,”  replied  the  fisherman  ;  “  and  now  let  ns 
settle  about  the  rewanl  :  was  it  four  sacks  of  gold,  or  five, 
that  you  promised  ?”— ‘‘  Oh !”  answered  the  Demoii| 
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“  that  was  when  I  tlioutiht  you  a  coininon  kind  of  fellow  ; 
but,  now  that  I  see  you  are  a  man  after  my  own  heart,” 
(the  fisherman  acknowledged  the  compliment  by  a  low 
bow,)  “  I  have  a  much  higher  reward  in  store  for  you.  (m, 
now,  and  bring  Margaret  hither;  you  will  afterwards  re¬ 
turn  to  your  boat,  and,  by  the  time  you  have  rowed  to 
the  middle  of  the  lake,  you  will  find  her  laden  with  gold.” 
— “  Alay  I  trust  you  ?”  asked  the  fisherman.  “  On  the 
honour  of  a  Demon,  you  may.” 

There  was  no  disputing  this  ;  the  fisherman  ran  down 
to  the  edge  of  the  lake,  leajit  into  his  boat,  rowed  it  swiftly 
acr()ss,  and,  hastening  to  the  dwelling  of  the  fair  maiden, 
rushed  in  with  such  an  appearance  of  consternation,  as 
<‘aused  Margaret  to  drop  the  frying-pan,  in  which  she 
was  preparing  a  cherry  pancake  for  her  father’s  supper. 
“  Ah  !  dear  Margaret,”  said  the  fisherman,  with  a  sor- 
rowl’ul  air,  “  I  fear  your  worthy  father  will  never  eat 
a  pancake  again  in  this  world.” — “  For  Heaven’s  sake,” 
said  Margaret,  trembling  with  affright,  “  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  ?” — “  Don’t  be  alarmed,  my  love,”  replied  the 
fisherman  ;  “  you  may  perhaps  be  in  time  to  receive  his 
last  blessing,  if  he  does  not  bleed  to  death  before  you  reach 
him.” — “  He  is  hurt,  then?”  said  Margaret,  pale  with 
terror;  “  where  is  he?” — ‘‘  In  the  pine  forest:  while 
felling  a  tree,  his  axe  glanced  aside,  and  almost  cut  his  leg 
ofi*.  1  left  him  my  handkerchief  to  help  to  stanch  the 
blood,  and  hast<*ned  here  for  assistance.” 

Margaret  waited  to  hear  no  more,  but  hurried  to  the 
edge  of  the  lake,  followed  by  Uric.  They  stepped  into 
the  boat,  and  the  tender-hearted  Margaret,  pleased  with 
his  deep  anxiety  to  reach  quickly  the  other  side  of  the 
lake,  almost  forgot  to  hate  him.  Their  little  voyage  ac¬ 
complished,  Uric  moored  his  boat  under  a  rocky  cliff,  and, 
calling  on  Margaret  to  follow  him,  plunged  into  the  fo¬ 
rest.  At  every  step  that  Margaret  took,  the  scene  be- 
c^ime  more  and  more  dark  and  gloomy.  Not  a  breath  of 
air  was  felt ;  the  trees  stood  immovable  ;  not  a  leaf  rus¬ 
tled  ;  no  birds  chirped  ;  not  an  insect  was  on  the  wing 
— every  thing  seemed  dead.  There  was  something  in  this 
unnatural  silence  which  froze  3Iargaret’s  blood,  and  she 
endeavoured  to  join  Uric,  who,  however,  having  reasons 
«)f  his  own  for  avoiding  conversation,  kept  considerably  in 
advance,  till  he  drew  near  the  appointed  spot.  He  then 
paused  till  joined  by  his  panting  and  breathless  comjui- 
iiion.  “  Oh  !  Uric,”  said  Margaret,  bursting  into  tears, 
“  what  a  long  way  we  have  come  !  I  fear — I  fear  my 
poor  father  will  be  dead  before  we  reach  him !” — “  1  am 
sure  he  cannot  be  far  off,”  answered  the  fisherman  ;  “  but 
walk  gently  on  for  a  few  moments,  till  I  examine  if  this 
is  the  right  track.” 

While  Uric  was  engaged  in  the  amiable  employment  ol 
trepanning  his  bride  into  the  clutches  of  the  Wood  De¬ 
mon,  it  so  chanced  that,  on  the  same  evening,  Oluf  roamed 
through  the  ]une  forest,  bemoaning  his  hard  fate,  and,  as 
he  frequently  cast  up  his  eyes  reproachfully  to  heaven,  he 
couhl  give  but  scanty  attention  to  his  steps,  the  natural 
consequence  of  which  was,  that  he  stumbled  and  fell  over 
some  substance  that  lay,  most  provokingly,  right  in  his 
way.  “Hillo!  friend  Oluf,  can’t  you  look  before  you,” 
said  the  Demon,  in  a  huff ;  “  do  you  see  that  you  have 
shaken  half  the  gedd  out  of  the  sack  ?” — “  I  beg  your 
pardon,”  said  Oluf,  mildly  ;  “  but  1  did  not  see.” — 
“  Don’t  bother  me  with  your  excuses,”  answered  the  De¬ 
mon  ;  “  but  get  down  on  your  knees,  and  stuff  the  gold 
into  the  bag,  for  my  back  is  almost  broken  with  stooping 
already.”  Oluf  obeyed  ;  but  his  thoughts  were  so  full  of 
grief,  that  he  could  not  suppress  some  heavy  sighs.  “  What 
is  all  this  puffing  about  ?”  asked  the  Demon,  as  he  sat  quite 
at  his  ease  on  a  block  of  wooil.  “  I  am  a  very  unhappy 
man,”  replietl  Oluf,  sorrowfully  ;  “  but  1  shall  willingly 
tell  you  my  story,  and,  as  your  good-nature  is  universally 

known,  1” - “  How  dare  you  call  me  good-natured, 

fellow  ?”  said  the  Demon,  angrily  ;  “  it  is  the  very  worst 
character  a  man  can  have ;  a  good-natured  man  is  imiiosed 
yn  by  his  Jrieuds,  iuid  scouted  by  hU  exiemies— L’ut 


enough  ;  get  on  with  your  story,  and  cram  it  into  as  few 
words  as  possible.” — “  It  is  soon  told,”  answered  Oluf  • 
“  I  love  a  beautiful  girl,  and  she  is  about  to  be  inarrieil  to 
another.” — “  Is  that  all  ?”  replied  the  Demon  composedly  • 
“such  little  accidents  happen  everyday.  And  so  you 
love  3Iargaret,  do  you?” — “  How  do  you  know  her  name 
is  ^largaret  ?”  asked  Oluf,  looking  up  in  surprise. 
“  How  do  I  know  her  name  is  Margaret  !”  retorted  the 
Demon,  sharply  ;  “  you  may  ask  that,  truly,  when  then; 
is  scarcely  a  tree  in  my  forest  that  is  not  scribbled  over 
with  her  name;  but  you  might  have  spared  yourself  the 
trouble,  for  she  is  engaged.” — “  1  know  that,”  rejdied 
Oluf ;  “  and  1  am  ready  to  die  with  grief  when  1  think 

she  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  such  an  odious  wretch.” _ “  Keep 

a  better  tongue  in  your  head.  Master  Oluf,”  said  the  De¬ 
mon,  tartly,  “or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you!” _ “I 

wonder  that  you  can  stand  up  for  him,”  ansvv’ered  Oluf. 
“  I  have  my  own  reasons  for  standing  up  for  him,” 
replied  the  Demon.  “  1  never  heard  any  one  speak  a 
g<»od  word  for  Uric,”  said  Oluf.  “  1  am  not  speaking  of 
Uric,”  answered  the  trav^elled-looking  gentleman  ;  “  for, 
to  make  a  long  story  short,  I  want  a  wife,  and  I  have 
promised  Uric  as  much  gold  for  her  as  will  make  him  the 
richest  man  in  the  province,  and  he  is  to  bring  her  here 
directly.  1  vv'ish,  however,  to  have  your  consent  to  the 
marriage:  it  is  a  whim,  no  doubt,  to  care  about  having 
your  approbation  ;  but  even  great  minds  are  not  without 
their  weaknesses.” — “  1  will  never  consent  to  it,”  ex¬ 
claimed  Oluf,  starting  up  in  a  fury ;  “and  Iric  is  an 
execrable  vullain  for  agreeing  to  such  a  proposal !” — “  ’'fis 
of  no  use  talking,  Oluf,”  said  the  Demon;  “  1  have  taken 
a  fancy  to  the  girl,  and  my  vvufe  she  must  be.  You  have 
yourself  to  thank  for  this  ;  for  it  is  ten  to  one  if  1  ever 
would  have  thought  of  her,  if  1  had  not  heard  you  eter¬ 
nally  babbling  about  her.  C’oine  now’,  be  reasonable  ; 
give  your  consent  to  the  match,  and  1  will  make  over  to 
you  that  bagful  of  gold.” — “  I  wull  not  sell  Margaret  fur 
all  the  gold  in  the  world,”  answered  Oluf,  giving  the  sack 
such  a  hearty  kick,  as  to  make  it  disgorge  great  part  of  its 
contents ;  “  and  1  will  defend  her  to  the  last  drop  of  my 
blood.” — “  8o  you  will  not  let  me  marry  31argaret  ?”  said 
the  Demon.  “  I  will  not,”  replied  the  young  woods¬ 
man.  “  And  you  w'on’t  have  my  gold  ?” — “  I  spurn  it  1” 
he  answered  proudly. 

At  this  point  of  the  conference,  Margaret  and  Uric 
were  seen  approaching,  and  I'ric’s  eyes  bi'ightened  as  lie 
saw  the  Demon  peeping  at  INfargarct  through  the  pine 
branches.  The  fisherman  gave  a  significant  nod,  put  his 
finger  on  the  side  of  his  nose,  turned  upon  his  heel,  and, 
as  he  hastened  down  to  the  lake,  the  Demon  watched  his 
retreat  vv’ith  a  grim  smile. 

“  You  are  not  a  bad  fellow,  after  all,  Oluf,”  said  the 
dark-comjdexioned  gentleman  to  the  young  woodsman  ; 
“you  have  stood  the  test  not  amiss  on  the  whole,  and  I 
rather  like  you.  Uo  and  kiss  ^iargaret  I’or  me  ;  and  tell 
her  that  there  is  one  man  left  in  the  world  who  will  not 
sacrifice  love  to  gold.  Now  take  the  sack  on  your  back  ; 
1  make  you  a  present  of  its  stulling  ;  carry  iMargaret  with 
you  to  tlie  lake,  and  see  how  1  keep  my  ju’omise  to  tlie 
covetous  fisherman. — Good  by.”  The  Vriendly  Demon 
disappeared  ;  Oluf  gathered  up  the  gold,  kissed  his  >Mar- 
garet,  and  hurried  her  down  to  the  lake  in  time  to  see 
Uric  leap  into  his  boat,  which  he  rowed  aw’ay  with  all 
his  might. 

No  sooner  w’as  ITic’s  foot  off  the  land,  than  the  chain 
that  held  every  thing  silent  seemed  removed.  Ihe  wind 
howled  through  the  pine  tree  tops;  the  weeping  willows 
tossed  their  long  arms  about,  as  if  menacing  the  recreant 
lover  ;  the  cock  of  the  w’otul  rose  proudly  on  the  w’ing  ;  the 
eagle  h(»vered  over  her  evrv  ;  and  the  white  owl,  aw  aken- 
ed  from  Inn*  nap,  hooted  loudly  the  i>erjured  fisherman. 

Uric,  meanwhile,  row’cd  swiftly  on  ;  and  as  he  drew 
near  the  centre  of  the  lake,  he  I’ound  it  tasked  his  utmost 
strength  to  impel  his  skill’.  The  nu»on  at  this  niomeiit 
emerged  from  the  deiiise  ma^5>  of  clouds  that  had  obscured 
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her  light,  and  Uric’s  heart  leaped  with  delight  as  he  saw 
the  boat  half  filled  with  gold.  With  a  greedy  eye  he  sur¬ 
veyed  the  yellow  treasure,  as  it  sparkled  in  the  inoonheain  ; 
but  the  longer  he  looked,  the  more  it  increased.  A  mo¬ 
ment  before,  it  was  only  up  to  his  ankle  ;  then  it  rose  to 
bis  knee ;  now  it  was  as  high  as  his  waist,  and  the  water 
touched  the  gunwale  of  the  skiff.  Filled  with  horror  and 
dismay,  the  fisherman  started  up,  and  endeavoured  to 
lighten  the  boat;  hut,  as  fast  as  he  Hung  the  g(dd  over¬ 
board,  an  unseen  hand  poured  in  fresh  quantities  of  the 
soul-destroying  poison.  Large  drops  of  perspiration  stood 
oil  the  fisherman’s  brow  ;  he  now  dreaded  as  much  to 
reach  the  middle  of  the  lake,  as  he  had  before  longed  for 
it ;  he  attempted  to  turn  the  boat,  hut  in  vain  ;  it  con¬ 
tinued  its  course  ;  and,  as  its  light  prow  touched  the 
centre  of  the  lake,  a  cataract  of  gold  was  showered  on  the 
skiff.  For  an  instant,  it  plunged  and  laboured  ;  then  the 
waters  rushed  in  ;  and  down,  dowm,  down  went  the  little 
boat,  and  the  rolling  waves  closed  over  the  head  of  the 
wicked  fisherman. 

d'lie  sequel  is  quickly  told,  Oluf  conducted  ^Margaret 
home ;  and  Paul  Marken,  who  had  been  somewhat  sur¬ 
prised  at  finding  the  doors  open,  his  daughter  away,  and 
ills  favourite  pancake  burnt  to  a  cinder,  now  received  the 
fair  truant  and  her  conductor  with  an  ominous  aspect. 
When,  however,  the  lovers  told  their  story,  and  Oluf  en¬ 
treated  for  Margaret’s  hand,  Paul  gave  the  sack  a  loud 
thump,  and  declared  that  he  could  not  refuse  to  give  his 
daughter  to  a  suitor  wdio  was  so  well  backed,  'fhe  wed¬ 
ding  was  soon  after  celebrated  with  the  usual  festivities, 
and  proved  so  happy  as  to  establish,  beyond  a  doubt,  the 
match-making  talent  of  the  Wood  Demon, 


THE  SCOTTISH  ACADE^IY. 

We  learn  from  an  authentic  source,  that  the  total  re- 
ceijits  of  this  body,  during  the  continuance  of  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  wdiicli  has  just  closed,  amount  to  about  .Ufi.jO  ; 
last  year  they  were  nearly  A*  1000.  We  are  neither  sur¬ 
prised  nor  alarmed  at  this.  The  receipts  must  necessa¬ 
rily  fluctuate  from  year  to  year ;  and  w’hen  we  consider 
tliat,  in  18*^9,  the  ICxhibition  could  boast  of  Etty’s  Judith 
to  attract  the  judicious,  and  of  Martin’s  Deluge  to  collect 
the  wonder-mongers,  and  that  it,  moreover,  opened  a 
second  time  with  the  Earl  of  llopetoun’s  Rubens — an 
exhibition  of  itself ;  and  when,  lastly,  we  consider  that  the 
Academy  was  then  yemnger,  less  firmly  rooted,  and  con¬ 
sequently  supported  by  a  stronger  spirit  of  partisanship, 
we  repeat,  that  we  are  neither  alarmed  at  the  <lefalcatioii, 
nor  inclined  to  suspect  any  mismanagement.  Again,  it 
is  true,  that  the  sales  last  year  amounted  to  nearly  .-tT.otlO, 
this  year  only  to  A.T070.  Rut  in  the  .-t'lAOO  is  included 
the  ]uice  of  the  Judith,  purchased  by  the  Academy — 
TtjOO,  w’e  bidieve — which,  being  deducted,  leaves  the 
balance  in  favour  of  this  ye.ar’s  sales.  We  still  say,  there¬ 
fore,  that  w'e  see  nothing  in  this  to  lead  us  to  augur  badly 
of  the  Academy’s  futurity.  We  rejoice  to  observe  that  tin* 
slight  remains  of  exacerbation  with  which  the  two  bodies 
of  artists,  who  now  compose  the  Academy,  came  to¬ 
gether,  are  fast  subsiding,  and  we  trust  that  no  ambitious 
individual  will  again  raise  a  storm. — We  now  commend 
our  artists  to  their  summer  studies.  It  has  been  said 
(we  are  told)  by  some,  we  ask  not  by  whom,  that  we  are 
inimical  to  the  artists.  'I’he  assertion  is  false.  We  love 

the  art,  because  to  the  studv  of  it  W(*  are  imh'bted  for 

• 

some  of  the  hapjiiest  moments  of  our  lives  ; — we  love  ainl 
honour  the  artist,  for  to  him  we  owe  this  gratificatiini. 
Rut  we  will  speak  our  mind  freely  ;  and  we  are  not  aware 
that  in  doing  so  we  have  made  any  distinction  betwism 
our  ])ers(mal  friiMids  and  thosi;  with  ivbom  we  an^  unac¬ 
quainted. — We  abide  by  our  rule  of  conduct — “  b’or  the 
iu’tist,  as  long  as  he  tamducts  himself  worthy  of  his  high 
vocation;  and  for  art,  against  all  hands  deadly.”  Our 
standaial  of  art  is  high.  We  cannot  stoop  to  ]>raise  a 
commonplace  painting,  merely  becau?:e  “  it  is  not  every 


body  who  could  do  it or  because  ‘‘  the  artist  is  a  mo¬ 
dest,  amiable,  and  painstaking  man.”  We  would  not 
willingly  hurt  any  person’s  feelings ;  but  to  praise  me- 
•liocre  works  is  to  compromise  the  ]»rinciples  of  art,  and 
to  do  injustice  to  true  merit.  Upon  this  principle  we 
have  ])roceeded,  and  will  proceed  ;  and,  conscious  that 
sooner  or  later  our  motives  and  conduct  will  be  ap]n-e- 
ciated  even  by  those  who  may  now  feel  sore,  we  lo(d<  for¬ 
ward  with  unalloyed  pleasure  to  our  next  meeting  with 
our  brethren  of  St  Luke’s,  when  they  return  from  their 
happy  and  health-giving  rambles  through  the  wilds  of 
our  native  land,  or  over  the  fresh  and  fertile  fiidds  of 
merry  England.  They  with  their  jiencils — we  with  our 
pens— -our  objects,  our  interests,  and  our  feelings  the  same. 


THE  DRAAIA. 

Rather  a  curious  event  has  taken  place  at  our  theatre 
this  week.  The  formal  and  pathetic  maimer  in  which 
Mrs  Siddons  finally  retired  from  the  stage  a  month  or 
two  ago,  must  be  still  fresh  in  the  recolb‘ction  of  most  of 
our  readers,  and  also  the  imprjssivi;  request  she  made  to 
the  public,  in  the  words  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  that  they 
would  ‘‘be  kind  to  the  dear  relative  she  left  behind.”  It 
was  with  no  little  surprise,  therefore,  that  after  seeing 
Mr  Murray  perform,  apparently  in  excellent  spirits,  on 
^Monday  night  at  Pritchard’s  benefit,  we  found  the  fol¬ 
lowing  announcement  scattered  through  the  house  on 
<lropping  in  on  Tuesday  evening,  to  see  how  Mrs  Xiiol 
was  getting  on  : — “  Theatre  Royal,  J^blinburgh,  1st  dune, 
18‘I().  It  is  with  feelings  of  regret,  that  Mrs  Henry 
Siddons  has  to  announce  the  (Mmtinued  indisjiONition  o/ 
which  her  brother,  Air  Alurray,  has  long  l:ib«n!i’»‘d 
under,**  (Not  ver}’^  good  com|>o.sitioii. )  “  Ih;  has  jit 

last  yielded  to  her  intercessions,  and  (he  <i)»inion  <»f  his 
medical  advisers,  and  consenteil  to  resign  the  exercise  ol’ 
his  professional  duties  for  a  time.  Uinbu*  these  <  ircn in¬ 
stances,  and  to  remove  as  much  as  possibb?  Air  Murray’s 
objections  to  this  step,  Airs  I  lenry  Siddons  will,  during 
the  benefits,  renew  her  professional  exertions,  and,  ts»  (be 
best  of  her  abilities,  sujiply  his  loss.”  'I’he  same  evenin'^, 
Air  Alurray  wrote  a  note  to  Air  James  Rallantym*,  whicli 
appeared  in  the  Wecldt/  Jounud  of  \V’ednesday,  and  as  all 
the  documents  connected  with  this  curinus  alVair  an;  in¬ 
teresting,  we  think  it  right  to  giv(‘  it  a  place  ; 

“  Aly  Dear  Sir, 

“  Aly  medical  friimds  having  most  strenuously  advised 
my  reliiHjuishing  all  professional  duties  for  a  time,  my  Sister 
has,  with  her  usual  atfectionate solicitude  for  me,  undertaken 
to  su]>ply  my  place  in  the  Alanagement  of  the  'Theatre,  and 
to  otl’er  her  services  to  such  of  the  Peid’oriners  who  may 
deem  their  Reriefits  injured  by  my  absence. 

“  I  make  this  commmii(‘ation  to  yon,  that  you  may  be 
aware  of  the  real  motiv(‘s  whiidi  bring  my  sister  back  to 
the  stage  for  a  few  nights,  after  her  farewell,  ivxcusc  haste, 
and  believe  me 

“  Very  faithfully  yours, 

“  Tuesday  Evening.  “  W.  11.  AIl’iiiiav. 

“  James  Rallantyne,  Esq.” 

Now,  the  reasons  why  we  say  there  is  something  curious 
in  all  this  are  twofold,  and  westatethem  frankly.  In  the 
first  place, it  iscurious  inasfaras  regards  Air  Alurray,  thaf, 
instead  of  being  aware  that  he  has  of  late  had  any  extrr- 
ordinary  fatigue  or  distress  of  mind,  w<;  know,  ou  the 
contrary,  he  has  but  recently  returneil  from  a  pleasai  t 
excursion  to  London  ;  that,  since  his  return,  he  has  be«  n 
performing  almost  every  night,  with  all  his  usual  anima¬ 
tion  ;  that  he  did  not  give  the  most  distant  hint  of  bis  i!l 
health  in  the  sjieiM'h  he  made  at  his  own  bemdit  ;  that  no 
suspicions  were  entei*taine<l  in  tin;  gri*en-room  of  ITs 
being  indisposed;  that  he  acted  the  v<*ry  night  before 
this  sudden  announcement  was  made;  that  he  is  aimoun- 
ceil  to  sin<r  two  songs  on  Aloudav  r‘vening,  at  Mr  Slaiib*\’s 
benefit  ;  and  that  Aliss  Fanny  Kemble  is  to  he  her<‘  in 
about  a  fortnight,  when  he  would  of  couise  have  little  to 
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WEEKLY  REGISTER  OF  CRITICISM  AND  BELLES  LETTRES. 


[No.  82,  June  5,  1830.] 

ADVERTI^MENTS, 

Connected  with  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts. 

rADVRRTisEMKNTs'  from  LomloH,  intended  for  insertion  in  this 
Journal,  which  now  forms  one  of  the  most  eligible  mediums  for 
Literary  Advertising  in  Scotland,  are  respectfully  requested  to  be 
left  with  Mr  Fredkrh  k  Somkrs,  No.  1G9,  Fleet  Street,  whoha.s 
been  appointed  Agent  for  the  Advertising  Department  in  London. 
Terras  the  same  as  the  Edinburgh  Newspapers.] 

NOW  HEADY, 

Part  I. 

\t  only  .‘5Vl>d.  each  plate,  plain ;  or  finely  coloured,  D^d.  additional, 
of  the  most  highly-finished,  mo.st  convenient  and  tuimprehensive 
Atlas  ever  publisiicd.  To  be  completed  in  Twelve  monthly  Parts, 
from  Engravings  on  steel  by  MrT.  Starling, 

TUP.  FAMILY  CABINET  ATLAS, 

Constructed  upon  an  original  plan,  and  embracing  many  important 

new  features. 

ParYII.  oil  the  1st  of  June, 

’Also,  just  publi.slied, 

I.  The  G A:\rE  of  lAFE.  A  Novel.  Uy  Lrmn 
Ritchie,  Esq.  2  vols.  18s. 

‘*Trii(*  and  graphic  pictures  from  actual  life,  exhibited  with  start- 
lin'T  ridclity.”--L<7(Trtri/  Gazette. 

The  LOS  E  HKIK.  A  Novel.  In  3  vols. 

.V  powerfully  written  story.”— 

'r  A  L  E  S  o  f  t  h  e  ¥  1  V  E  SENSES;  ill  list  rat  i  ve  o  t 
their  Mechanism,  Use.s,  and  Government;  edited  by  the  Author  of 
the  Collcgian.s,  &c.  lOs.  fid. 

k  The  H()!\IANCE  of  HISTORY,  (New  Series.) 
SPAIN.  3  vols. 

J.  r» AGON’S  LIFE  of  FRANCIS.  Second  Edi¬ 
tion.  2  vols. 

0.  CREATION:  a  Poem.  In  Six  Rooks.  Ry  Wm. 
Ball.  1  vol.  Svo. 

7.  The  ART  of  DANCING.  Ry  C.  Rlasis.  1vol. 

Printed  for  Edward  Bull,  London;  and  Messrs  Bell  and 
Bradfute,  G,  Bank  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Just  published, 

A  New  and  Cheap  E  lition  of 

the  rev.  THOMAS  SCOTT’S  FAIMILY  RI- 

BLE.  Revi.scd  and  Corrected  by  the  Rev.  Jostah  Pratt, 
B,  D.  Vicar  of  St  Stcphcn’.s,  Coleman  Street,  London. 

In  Three  Volumes,  Imperial  Octavo,  price  Four  Guineas  in  boards. 

“  It  is  with  no  ordinary  feelings  of  satisfaction  we  intrcxluce  to 
our  readers  the  1st  Volume  of  Scott’s  invaluable  Commentary,  at  a 
very  reasonable  price,  and  in  a  form  much  improved,  under  the 
careful  revision  of  the  Rev.  Josiah  Pratt,  and  his  son  and  Cu¬ 
rate.  The  Stereotype  Ito  Edition  bas  been  thoroughly  revised,  ami 
the  Practical  Observations  have  been  divided  and  arranged  according 
t'j  the  portion  of  ilie  text  to  wliich  they  belong  ;  so  that,  instead  of 
appearing,  as  in  former  Editions  of  the  VVork,  at  the  foot  of  the 
pages,  they  are  now  attached  to  the  very  Section  of  the  Divine 
Word  they  arc  infeiuled  to  illustrate.  Some  ])art  of  the  notes,  also, 
oil  account  of  their  appropriatene.ss,  have  been  transferreil  from  their 
former  position  into  the  Practical  Observations.  And  although  the 
marginal  references  have  been  omitted  in  this  Edition,  yet  the  more 
direct  and  e.ssential  portion  of  them  have  been  interwoven  with  the 
notes,  by  which  their  value  has  been  greatly  enhanced.” — Kvangeli- 
Cdl  Magazine. 

The  Quarto  Edition  will  continue  on  sale  as  heretofore;  price, 
with  Maps,  and  Marginal  References,  Eight  (iuineas  in  boards. 

Tlie  Majis  may  also  be  had  separately,  neatly  done  up  in  extra 
biards.  l*rice  ids.  fid. 

London:  Printed  for  L.  B.  Seeley  and  Sons;  J.  TIatchard 
and  Son  ;  Baldwin  and  Cradociv;  and  R.  B.  Seeley,  and  \V. 
Bur.nside. 

SPLENDID  WORKS  IN  ART,  SCIENCE,  &c. 

Recently  published,  or  preparing  for  publication,  • 

By  D.XNIEL  LIZARS, 

5,  .St  David  Street,  Edinburgh  ; 

And  to  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 

Preparin(j  for  publication, 

the  MONASTK;  annals  of  TEVIOTDALE; 

Dr,  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Abbeys  of 
JEDBURGH,  KELSO,  3IELROSE,  and  DKVBUROH. 

By  the  Rev.  JAMEIS  MORTON,  B.D. 

To  lie  illustrated  with  Views,  Elevations,  Ground  Plans,  A:c., 
from  Drawings  taken  on  the  .spot  by  W.  11.  Lizars,  Engraver,  and 
G.  S.mith,  .Architect.  To  be  publushed  in  Ito  Parts. 

RlOGRAPillCAL  SKETCIIESand  AUTHEN¬ 
TIC  .AN  EC  DOTES  of  HORSES.  Illustrated  by  Figures  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Breeils,  and  Portraits  of  celebrated  and  remarkable  ilOHSES, 


engraved  on  steel.  By  Capt.  Drown,  Author  of  the  »*  Biographical 
Sketches  and  Authentic  Anecdotes  of  Dogs.’*  In  one  volume  12mo. 

Lotchf  published, 

FOR  INVALIDS  AND  FAMILIES. 

A  MANUAL  of  the  ECONOMY  of  the  HUMAN 

BODY,  in  Health  and  Disease;  containing  a  brief  view  of  its  Struc¬ 
ture  and  Functions,  and  the  Diseases  to  which  it  is  liable ;  with  ample 
directions  for  the  regulation  of  Diet  and  Regimen,  from  Infancy  to 
Old  Age.  12ino,  with  Engravings,  price  8s.  fid.  boards. 

The  ELEMENTS  of  DRAWING;  containing  the 

first  principles  of  Light  and  Shade,  Colouring,  and  Perspective,  with 
Engravings,  and  Coloured  Examples  of  Tints.  By  George  Mar¬ 
shall  Mather,  Miniature  Painter,  and  Teacher  of  Drawing,  Edin¬ 
burgh.  12ino,  with  twelve  Engravings,  price  3s.  extra  boards. 

WEEDS  and  WILDFLOWERS.  Ry  the  late  Mr 

Alexander  Balfour.  With  a  Biographical  Memoir,  by  a  Lite¬ 
rary  Friend  and  Correspondent.  Post  Svo,  9s.  fid.  boards. 

R  U  C’  H  A  N  A  N  *S  TA  R  L  E  S  for  C’onverting  the 
VV’^eights  and  Measures  hitherto  in  use  into  those  of  the  Imperial 
Standards.  18mo,  bound  in  roan  and  lettered,  8s.  fid. 

ll.LUSTRA  ITDNS  of  ORNITHOLOGY.  Ry 
Sir  William  Jardine,  Bart.  F.R.S.E.,  Sec.  and  P.  J.  Selby,  Esq. 
F.R.S.E.,  &c.  Parts  1.  to  V.  Price  of  each,  L.l,  11s.  Cd.;  Large 
Paper,  L.2,  12s.  fid. 

This  Work  will  be  published  in  Quarterly  Parts,  royal  Ito;  e.ich 
containing  from  13  to  20  Plates,  on  which  will  be  figured  from  20  to 
.>()  .Species. 

In  progress  of  Publication,  in  Parts,  api^earing  every  Six  Alontlis, 
containing  Twelve  IMates,  Elephant  folio,  price  L.5,  5s.  carefully 
coloured  from  Nature,  or  L.l,  lls.  fid.  plain, 

ILLUSTR A  ITONS  of  RUmSH  OHNi  rilO- 

LOGV.  By  P.  J.  Sklrv,  Esq.  F.R.S.E.,  F.L.S..  M.W.S.,  Sec. 

The  First  Series,  already  published,  consists  of  Seven  Parts,  con¬ 
taining  upwards  of  IfiO  Figures  of  Land  Bird.s. 

Of  the  Second  Series  there  are  Seven  Parts  published,  in  which 
arc  contained  SI  Plates  of  Water  Birds. 

RROWN’S  CONCHOLOGY  of  GREAT  RRI- 

TAIN  .and  H1EL.\ND,  elephant  Ito,  comprising  52 coloured  Plates, 
and  containing  upwards  of  1000  Figures;  half-bound  morocco, 
L.fi,  Ifis.  fid. 

The  EDINRURGII  JOURNAL  of  NATURAI. 

and  GEOGR \PHIC.\L  SCIENCE,  iliustr.atcvl  occasionally  with 
•Maps,  Charts,  and  F^ngravings.  Vol.  I.  12s.  fid,  cloth  boards.  Pub¬ 
lishing  in  Monthly  Numbers,  price  2s. 

KWn.WK  an.I  LIZAKS’S  ( W.  H.)  VIEWS  of 

EDINBURGH,  Plates,  half-bound  morocco,  royal  Ito,  L.l,  4s. ; 
imperial  Uo,  India  Paper,  I’roofs,  L.S,  8s, 

ORIGIN  A  L  I X  ST  I T  L  T  IONS  of  the  PRINCELY 

ORDERS  of  COLLARS.  By  Sir  William  SE<iAR,''Knight.  4to, 
with  Eight  Engravings,  splendidly  coloured  and  inlaid  with  gold  and 
silver.  Price  L.l,  lls.  fid.  extra  boards,  titled. 

A  SYSTEM  of  ANATOMICAL  Pl.ATES.  Ry 

John  Lizau.s,  F.R.S.E.,  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  Lecturer  on  .Anatomy  and  Sur¬ 
gery,  Edinburgh.  Tliis  work  consists  of  upwards  of  oiie  hundred 
folio  Plates. 

ORSERVATIONS  on  EXTRACTION  of  DIS. 
EXSED  OVARIX,  illustrated  by  Five  Engravings,  c«)lourcd  after 
Nature.  By  John  Lizars,  Author  of  the  System  of  Anatomical 
I*lates,  Sec.  Folio,  jiriec  IHs.  boards. 

SAIITH’S  EI.EMENTS  of  A RCHITECTU  RE, 

with  Ten  Engravings  on  Copper  and  Wood.  12mo,  lioards,  2s.  fid. 

HAY  on  the  LAWS  of  HARMONIOUS  (’()- 
LOURING,  adapted  to  House  Painting.  Second  edition,  post  8vo, 
is.  fid.  board.s. 

The  EDINRURGII  GEOGR  A  PH  HAL  and  HIS¬ 
TORICAL  ATL.XS.  G1  Numbers  published,  to  be  completed  in 
71.  Folio,  coloureii,  2.s.  fid.  each. 

LIZARS’S  SCHOOL  ATLAS,  of  .‘36  Modern  and 
Ancient  Maps.  Royal  Uo,  half  bound,  21s.  full  coloured;  18s.  co¬ 
loured  Outlines. 

NATIONAL  (lENERAL  ATLAS,  of  .‘10  Maps, 
with  all  the  New  Discoveries.  Royal  Ito,  coloured,  15s.  half  Ixiund. 

RHYMES  on  GEOG  R  A  PH  Y  and  HISTORY,  hy 
W.  S.  Sankky,  A.M.,  with  coloured  Maps.  12mo,  half  bound, 
2s.  fid. 

AINSLIE’S  NINE-SHEET  MAP  of  SCOT- 

LAND,  full  colouretl,  L.2,  2g. — Mounted  on  roller,  L..3,  .5g. — Pa¬ 
tent  spring  roller,  L.l,  Is. — In  morocco  case,  iuqrerial  Svo,  L.3,  It's. 
— If  varnished,  17«.  additional. 

HAMILTON’S  PLAN  of  EDINRURGII,  xvith 

18  Views,  one  sheet,  price  5s. — In  boards,  5s.  fid. — In  a  case,  7*.  fid. 
—On  roller,  8s. 

(  HANNING’S  DISCOURSE  on  the  INSTAL¬ 
LATION  of  the  Rev.  M.  J.  MOTTE.  Post  8vo,  Is. 

EDINRURGII  PENMAN;  a  New  Set  of  Copy 

Lines,  in  Eight  Numbers,  fid.  each. 

i:\i\  T\  C  A  L  I :  X  A  M I N  A  IT  O  N  of  D  It  M  A  C  C  U  L- 

LOCH’S  WORK  QU  the  HlUllLANRSi  Second ediUon.  poit  bvo, 

Hi,  fid. 
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THE  EDINBURGH  LITERARY  JOURNAL;  OR, 


NEW  AND  ORIGINAL  FRENCH 
PUBLICATION. 

Published  this  day, 

_  In  one  volume  18mo,  price  58.  half-l)ound, 

the  pocket  french  grammatical 

and  CRITICAL  DICTIONARY,  containing  the  Laws  of 
Grammar  and  Pronunciation  —  the  Popular  Errors  committed  in 
French,  both  in  France  and  Great  Britain— the  Peculiarities,  Nice¬ 
ties,  and  Difficulties,  attending  French  Composition — the  customary 
Forms  of  Epistolary  Correspondence— and  preceded  by  an  Analytical 
Introduction,  intended  as  a  guide  to  the  Student  for  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  nature  of  the  Dictionary. 

By  G.  SURRENNE,  F.S.S.A. 

Teacher  of  French,  Edinburgh ;  French  Master  in  the  Scottish  Mili  ¬ 
tary  and  Naval  Academy  ;  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Gramma¬ 
tical  Society  of  Paris;  Lecturer  on  French  and  English  Compara¬ 
tive  Philology;  Author  of  a  Grammar  of  French  Rhetoric;  of 
the  French  Grammatology ;  the  New  French  Manual;  Le  Nou¬ 
veau  Manuel  Anglais,  published  at  Paris,  &c. 

To  be  had  of  Messrs  Oliver  and  Boyd,  and  all  other  Booksellers. 


Just  published, 

HEATH’S  HISTORICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS 
TO  THE  WAVERLEY  NOVELS. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  TO  GUY  MANNERING, 

Six  Subjects,  price  5s.  6d. 

(Adapted  to  the  New  Edition  of  the  Works.) 

A  very  limited  number,  in  quarto,  India  Proofs,  without  the  Let¬ 
ters,  L.1,  5s.;  India  Proofs,  with  Letters,  18s.;  Proofs,  12s.  Royal 
8vo,  7s.  6d. 

Mr  Charles  Heath  has  the  honour  of  announcing  to  the  Subscri¬ 
bers  to  the  New  Edition  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  Novels,  that  he  is  pre¬ 
paring  a  set  of  Plates,  to  be  executed  in  the  same  style  of  excellence 
as  his  iwpular  Annual,  “  The  Keepsake,”  from  the  first  Artists,  and 
at  a  Price  that  will  add  very  little  to  each  volume,  which  will  make 
the  Edition  most  beautiful  and  complete. 

Published  by  Robert  Jennings  and  Wm.  Chaplin,  62,  Cheap- 
side,  London. 


Just  published,  price  7s.  in  Cloth, 

LEIGH’S  GUIDE  to  tlic  LAKES  and  MOUN- 

TAINS  of  Cumlierland,  Westmoreland,  and  Lancashire,  Il¬ 
lustrated  with  a  large  and  accurate  Map  of  the  Country,  and  Maps 
of  WindcTEiere,  Derwent  Water,  Borrowdale,  UJls  Water,  Grass- 
mere,  Ry^al  Water,  and  Langdale. 

Printed  for  Samuel  Leigh,  18,  Strand,  London;  of  whom  may 
be  obtained, 

LEIGH’S  NEW  POCKET  ROAD-BOOK  of 
ENGLAND  and  WALES,  IHmo,  8s.  bound,  with  55 
County  Maps,  12s. 

SCOTJ^AND,  with  a  Map  and  Plan,  8s. 

IRELAND,  with  Maps,  &e.  9s. 

LEIGirS  ROAD-MAPof  ENGLAND,  WALES, 
and  SCOTLAND,*  IGs.  tuck. 


SIR  W.  CELL’S  POMPEII. 

Second  Series. 

This  day  is  published.  Part  II.,  price  10s.  6d. 

J>OMPEIANA:  the  Topography,  Edifices,  and 

Ornaments  of  Pompeii. 

By  Sir  WILLIAM  GELL,  M..A.  F.R.S.  F.S.A. 

The  work  will  be  completed  in  ^about  twelve  Parts,  forming  Two 
Volumes.  I 

A  Part  to  be  published  every  Two  Months,  containing  Six  Engra-  | 
vings,  and  oec<uionally  two  or  three  Vignettes,  with  Two  Sheets  of 
l.«tter- press,  handsomely  printed,  ui  royal  8vo,  price  10s.  Cd.  Impe¬ 
rial  8vo,  12s.  6d.  ProMS,  demy  4to,  18s.  India  paper,  with  the 
Etchings,  limited  to  25  copies,  (only  ten  left  for  sale,)  L.l,  Us.  6d. 
Part  III.  will  be  published  on  the  1st  of  August. 
Robert  Jennings  and  William  Chaplin,  62,  Cheapside, 
London. 


Just  published, 

^HE  LIFE  of  a  LAWYER.  Written  by  Himself. 

Price  10s.  6d.  boards. 

**  We  have  not  seen,  among  the  numerous  works  of  fiction  which 
are  daily  produced,  one  of  greater  merit  in  its  way  than  this.  There 
Is  only  one  other  writer  in  our  language  who  has  succeeded  in  a  si¬ 
milar  style;  and  it  is  no  small  praise  to  the  author  of  this  work  to 
say  that  he  resembles  De  Foe.  *  ♦  ♦  We  have  no  doubt  that 

there  is  a  great  number  of  readers  who  cannot  fail  to  lie  delighted 
with  the  simplicity  and  originality  of  this  piece  of  fictitious  biogra¬ 
phy,  and  who  may  be  instructed  by  the  lessons  of  practical  prudence 
which  it  conveys.”— Tiwfj. 

**  This  work  carries  us  hack  to  the  times  of  De  Foe.  The  whole 
story  is  told  so  simply  and  so  naturally,  that  if  we  could  contrive 
to  forget  the  politics  and  the  ixrliticians  of  the  last  twenty  years, 
we  should  be  tempted  to  take  tne  Novel  for  a  History.”— /or. 

This  is  a  very  curious  and  interesting  volume,  and  seems  in 
fact  the  romance  of  real  life.” — Ghhe. 

Ia>ndon  ;  Printed  for  .Saunders  and  Benning,  43,  Fleet  Street ; 
and  Sold  by  Bell  and  Bradeute,  and  J.  Clarke,  Edinburgh. 


THE  ST'RSCRIRERS  TO 

TURNER’S  ENGLAND  AND  WALES 

Arc  respectfully  informed  that  Part  IX.  is  now  ready  for  lieliverv 

y  lEWS  in  ENGLAND  and  WALES,  ftoin  Draw’. 

ings  by  J.  M.  W.  Tobneh,  Esq.,  R.A.  With  Dcscrintivc  n,.! 
Historical  Illustrations,  by  H.  E.  Lloyd,  Esq.  * 

Parts  1  to  9,  Royal  4to,  14s.  each.— Imperial  4to,  Proofs,  I  i  i- 
—Imperial  4to,  Proofs  on  India  paper,  L.l,  Us.  6d.— Colomhi^w 
Folio,  limited  to  30  copies,  L.2,  12s.  6d. 

Part  10  will  appear  on  the  15th  of  June,  forming  Volume  I.  of  Hip 
Series.  *  '  ® 

London  :  Robert  Jennings  and  William  Chaplin,  62  Chen^. 
side.  '  • 


Just  published,  corrected  to  the  Prc.sent  Time, 

LEIGH’S  NEW  PICTURE  OF  LONDOX 

AVlth  Plan  of  I.ondon  and  Map  of  the  Environs,  fs.  bound* 

Ditto  and  108  Views, . Hs.  bound*. 

Ditto  ditto  and  21  coloured  Costumes,  .  .  12s.  bound* 

Ditto  do.  and  Rowlandson’s  51  coloured  Costumes,  15s.  hound* 
Printed  for  Samuel  Leigh,  18,  Strand,  and  Baldwin  aiil 
Cradock,  Paternoster-Row,  London. 


This  day  is  published,  in  1  vol.  post  Svo, 

Neatly  done  up  in  extra  cloth  hoards,  price  9s. 

THE  FORTUNES 

OF 

FRANCESCO  NOVELLO  DA  CAIlRAPvA, 

I.OUD  OF  PADUA, 

An  Historical  Tale  of  the  Fourteenth  Century. 

From  the  Italian  of  (Jataro, 

By  DAVID  SV’’ME,  Esquire,  advocate. 

Edinburgh :  Printed  for  Constable  and  Co.,  19,  Waterloo  Place ; 
and  lluRbT,  Chance,  and  Co.,  London. 

NOTICES  OF  DA  CARRARA. 

{London  LUtrary  Gazette.) 

Wc  most  cordially  recommend  this  volume  to  our  renders ;  it  is  a 
most  vivid  historical  picture,  with  all  the  intere.st  of  a  vomanco.  We 
give  Mr  Syme  great  credit  for  the  research  and  industry  with  which 
he  has  collected  his  materials,  and  still  more  for  the  animation  and 
picturesque  language  in  which  he  has  painted  his  hero’s  adventure.^. 

( Edinhurffh  lAteraiy  Journal. ) 

The  work  altogether  indicates  the  hand  of  a  scholar,  and  will  ho 
read  by  scholars  with  much  satisfaction. 

(Atlas.) 

The  narrative  is  skilfully  related,  and  possesses  attractions  tliat 
were  we  not  assured  of  their  authenticity,  we  might  almost  coii.'juler 
romantic. 

(The Scots  Times.) 

Though  possessing  charms  as  to  incident,  efiect,  narrative,  situa¬ 
tion,  etcetera,  sullieient  to  chain  dowm  to  its  pages  tlie  most  invete¬ 
rate  student  of  circulating  library  lore,  “  The  I'ortunes  of  Carruia” 
is  highly  important  in  a  historical  point  of  view. 

(Dublin  Liter  ary  Gazette.) 

This  interesting  volume  is  a  skilful  and  unpretending  attempt  to 
make  the  singularly  interesting  and  dramatic  life  of  Francesco,  with 
whose  history  that  of  Padua  i.s  identified  during  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  familiar  to  the  English  reader. 

(Gtas^oie  Free  Press.) 

In  a  note  to  his  excellent  History  of  Italy,  “Mr  Perceval  says  of 
Signor  Francesco  and  his  lady,  ‘‘the  story  of  their  harassing  sutltT- 
ings  and  hair- breadth  escapes,  and  of  the  suhsciiucnt  adventiues  of 
Francesco,  is  told  by  a  contemporary  chronicler  of  Paiiii.a,  Andrea 
Gataro.  and  may  he  found  in  the  seventeenth  volume  of  the  Scrip. 
Rer.  Ital.  The  tale  is  more  interesting  than  any  romance,  from  the 
simple  air  of  truth  which  pervades  it.” — The  praise  of  so  judicious 
a  writer  as  Perceval  we  are  well  inclined  to  second,  aftera  ])erusal  of 
this  beautiful  liook,  which  throws  more  light  on  the  character  of  the 
internal  wars  of  Italy  than  all  the  pompous  writings  of  a  Sismoiuli 
and  other  eloquent  generalisers. 


GRIEVE  &  OLIVER, 

(l.^TE  (iUIEVE  AM)  SCOTTS,)  2G,  NORTH  ltlill)i;i:, 

'  RESPECTFULLY  solicit  the  attention  of  tla’ii' 

Friends  and  the  Public  to  their  present  Stock  of  (iOORS, 
which  they  can  with  confidence  recommend.  It  consists  of — 
Gentlemen’s  Superfine  Hats  of  the  newest  fashion. 

Do.  Do.  Brown  and  Drab  do. 

Do.  Silk  Hats  of  various  kinds.  . 

Servants’  Livery  Hats,  manufactured  on  purpose,  and  warranted 
to  resist  rain. 

Young  Gentlemen’s  Fine  Light  Hats. 

Do.  Brown  and  Drab. 

Do.  Cloth  (’aps. 

Ladies’  Fashionable  Riding  Hats. 

Gentlemen’s  Travelling  Caps. 

Gold  and  Silver  Laces,  Livery  Cockades,  Oiled  Silk  Covers,  &c. 

A  Large  Assortment  of  Hats  for  Tradesmen  and  others,  of 
durable  qualities,  and  moderate  in  price. 


Edinburgh  ;  Published  for  the  Proprietors,  every  Saturday  Morning* 
by  CONSTABLE  &  CO.  19,  WATERLOO  PLACE  ; 

Sold  also  by  Thomas  Atkinson  &  Co.,  8 1,  Trongate,  Glasgow ;  o  • 
C'lJRRY,  jiin.  and  Co.,  Dublin;  Hurst,  Chance,  and  Co.,  I.rn- 
don  ;  and  by  all  Newsmen,  Postmasters,  and  Clerks  of  the  Itoad# 
throughout  the  United  Kingtlom. 

Pike  Cd.  ;  or  Stamped  and  sent  freely  post,  lOd. 

Pfinteilby  Ballantyne  &  Co.  Paul’s  Work,  Canongato. 
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